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CHILDREN’S WORK AT THE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


N a very long corridor of the French Exposi- 


ments by these little children, but bits of simple 
crocheted trimming finished a skirt with a taste- 
ful edge, and I fancied the little seamstress, very 
likely in her neat muslin cap, her big apron, and 


| en of France, Belgium, and *Holland, are among 


tion, in that portion of the Main Building de- | her heavy sabots, so usually worn by the lower | 
| class of French children, quiet, thrifty, and ruddy 


voted to the “Liberal and the Fine Arts,” was 
shown the sewing of the children of France. The 
corridor in which the work was displayed was 
surrounded on either hand by galleries of pictures 
by all the great painters of Europe, compart- 
ments devoted to sculpture and the work of :he 
drawing schools all over France, besides the ex- 
hibits of bronze, tapestry, brass, and other kinds 
of showy and ambitious products of the skill and 
labor of both artists and artisans. Close at hand 
was the sumptuous and proud display of the In- 
dian collection of gifts of jewels, Cashmeres, carv- 
ings, and ornaments made by his Indian subjects 
to the Prince of Wales. But in this long corri- 
dor for the sewing children, for many hundred 
feet, on shelves, in glass cases, 
drawers, and even on the floor 
itself, were spread out great 
multitudes of leather portfo- 
lios, between whose leaves were 
displayed garments of all kinds 
made by young children and 
girls—humble work, but per- 
haps more really useful than all 
the gorgeous and ambitious dis- 
play in its vicinity. 

ing upon this section: «a 
the Exhibition when my atten- 
tion had been strained and wea- 
ried by the sight of the great 
canvases painted by the chief of 
the living artists, after having 
studied and admired the re- 
poussé bronze and gold work 
on jars and vases by Barba- 
dienne, rich and elaborate with 
figures imitating the antique, 
fruits and flowers nearly as ex- 
quisite as in nature, and em- 
bossed and entassed designs, 
the sight of the accumulated 
industry of the little children 
of the French excited in my 
mind mingled feelings of ten- 
derness and admiration. 

Each school had its own port- 
folios, and the glass cases con- 
tained, also, as many articles as 
they would hold of work done 
in the parish and conventual 
schools, from Normandy and l 
the Jura Mountains to Mar- i 
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seilles, Bordeaux, and Savoy. i 
Every city and town and vil- 
lage seemed represented here, 
and it was all of this same kind 
of industry of children. 
Turning over the portfolios, 
twenty or more different sets 


| 


of garments were found bk- 
tween the pages of each’ of 
them, and these garments, 


though only of a size for large 
dolls, were perfectly shaped and 
made as if for grown or small 
human beings. Taking up and 
examining a petticoat or a pair 
of drawers, we saw. by the 
name on it that it was made 
by “Jeanne Ganier, aged five 


years.” Looking at the seams, 
they were neatly © stitched, 


though not quite as regularly 
as by a grown woman accus- 
tomed to her needle, and the 
ends of each little seam were 
strongly and well secured. | The 
hems made by the little fingers 
were also perfectly well done, 
though not with the same ex- 
quisite precision I found in the 
sewing of the older girls, but 
the stitches were so small and 
neat that many, if not the ma- 
jority of, American women 
might have envied the use of a 
needle so much more skillful 
than their own desultory teach- 
ing enables them to employ. 

It was not alone plain hems 
and seams I found in the gar- 


| 


and healthy, cultivating her tastes at the same 
time she employed her small fingers in this 
wholesome and useful study, 

Five years seemed to be the youngest age at 
which the children were taught to sew, or at 


| least that was the earliest work I saw at the Ex- 


position ; but even then their use of their needles 
would have kept untidiness ‘and squalor from 
their own “persons, and they could sew all’ their 
clothes as, well as their needs required. 

But when the marks appeared on the work of 


| of national industry. : Here ‘‘ Gabrielle Lafontaine, 


children of seven or eight, not only was the hesi- | 


tating stitch overcome, but above seams as even 
nearly as machine-work were inserted embroid- 


| 


ered edges, hem-stitched trimming, button-holed | the skill the children had acquired in a branch 
seallops, and nearly all the forms of needle-work | of handiwork that needed little eyesight and not 
which, practiced so beautifully by the grown wom- | much continued attention. I small cotton 
hose, which I fancied, from the names and towns 
written on their labels, might have been made 
under the shining snows of the Jura, at one end 
of France, in long winter days, or by the spark- 
ling shores of the far-away and milder Mediterra- 
nean, at the other extremity of the country ; and 
I thought with pleasure, both as a woman and a 
political economist, of the amount of power and 
wealth created in such a country as France by 
this easily acquired habit of skilled industry in a 
part of the population which in America is near- 
ly useless. 

The women of France, Belgium, or Holland are 
seldom seen with their fingers idle ; and whether 
it is the fish-woman in the market knitting her 
coarse hose beside her pile of fish, the girl tend- 
ing her sheep in Switzerland in the green upland 

meadows and weaving her pret- 


saw 


the most sought and the most fruitful instruments 


aged ten,” had-transferred muslin figures upon 
lace, and of a bit of ordinary material had made | 
a charming infant’s cap; and “ Marie Guyon, 
aged eleven,” had netted a fine edge, at almost | 
no expense of money, upon a cambric cape, 
whose drawn threads neatly manipulated made it 
elegant and attractive. Little button-holes were 
worked as nicely as by a tailor on night dresses, 
shirt bosoms, and gowns, and all-by children less 
than twelve years old. 

Nor were these articles of sewing the only sort 
of strictly useful ones, for multitudes of knitted 
socks, stockings, ‘jackets, and other garments, 
plain or in varied kinds of fancy stitches, showed 
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Fig.1.—Scorcn Pram Dress.—Froxt.—[For Back, see 


Fig. 1, Page 772.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-14, 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grary, Movssetine pes Inpes, anD VELVET Dress, 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Illustration on Page 765. ] 
For description see Supplement, 


ty lace at the same time, or a 
stranger notices the bright 
blooming plants behind the del- 
icate netted curtains in hum- 
ble homes in Ghent or <Ant- 
werp, this branch of refined 
' \\ iA iil domestic comfort arises from 
Ae HN the trained use of the hands 
HAN begun in these countries in very 
early life, and which enables the 
possessors of this training to 
attain many of the simple ele- 
gances of life at next to no 
cost of money, and with time 
which otherwise would 
thrown away 
People are now much exer- 
cised in this country as to what 
are the best studies to be given 
to the young, and the idea that 
they should be taught what is 
really to be applied to use is 
gaining ground in the higher 
schools and colleges. Greek 
and Latin are no longer of so 
much account as they were, but 
young men, if they wish, study 
mineralogy, geology, and chem 
istry, to apply the knowledge 
so acquired to the discovery of 
coal mines, the best means of 
drainage, and what makes man- 
kind happier, healthier, and 
more comfortable. Cooking 
schools and training schools for 
nurses are getting into vogue 
in the large cities, but all this 
time the little girls are taught 
neither to sew much nor to be 
industriously useful 
A few years ago, residing in 
one of our large Western towns, 
many a day I was pained, in the 
family in which I lived, by the 
visits of prosperous young girls 
who had got through going to 
school, but who came to “ pass 
away time,” as they said, with 
one of their mates who lived in 
the house with myself. Day 
after day these young women 
sat about, and chatted about, 
totally idle for two, three, or 
four hours of the best part of 
the middle of the day. They 
scarcely knew how to sew, and 
what was worse, they did not 
know how to be industrious. 
Habits are so very easily form 
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ed in early life that, to a 
thoughtful person, the mere 


idea that a child can be taught 
to be easily and almost uncon 
sciously producing something 
that will do good to somebody, 
such as knitting or plain sew 
ing, is full of interest and deep 
satisfaction. 

Much of the sewing in the 
schools of France is taught by 
the nuns and Sisters of Charity, 
and as I looked at it I wished 
that in our own public schools, 
instead of the aching heads 
striving vainly to master the 
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secrets of algebra, rhetoric, and the ologies and 
onomies, the desks could be filled at least an 
hour each day by girls occupied in what I believe 
to be much more useful, wholesome, and agreea- 
ble study to them—learning to make neat, com- 
fortable, and good clothing. Sewing-machines 
do their part, but it can only be a part; for every 
article worn by man or woman needs the trained 
judgment, hand, and eye of a skilled seamstress 
to fit the ends of the seams tidily, to join the 
different parts of the garment, and many a little 
corner, curve, and edge can only be well done by 
a needle in the hands of a good seamstress. 

To people in the lower and middle classes skill- 
ful and easy sewing is worth the addition of hun- 
dreds of dollars to a scant yearly income; and 
many of us of the older generation can remem- 
ber children’s feet neatly and warmly clad at the 
most trifling expense by a mother who, beside her 
baby’s cradle, or chatting in the dusk at her hus- 
band’s side, “ footed down” the good stocking legs 
whose feet were past mending. 

We Americans are notoriously wasteful both 
of the raw material and of time, which a little 
teaching could convert into skilled labor; but 
probably no class of material is so wasted as the 
opportunity for skilled labor in the young. The 
old countries of Europe understand the economy 
of this source of national wealth, and the gov- 
ernments interfere where private energy fails to 
teach the people, and insist that the women should 
use their hands for sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
and other sorts of light and valuable industry. 
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A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


Pp *OBABLY one of the dreams of fair 
vomen is to remain fair—seeing the 
power of beauty in the world, they would 
be foolish were it not so—and a fact of 
their knowledge, not a part of their dream, 
is that the first requisite of beauty is a fine 
skin. This is something that has been rec- 
ognized by all women since they first learn- 
ed that beauty was something desirable, 
and those who have not been so fortunate 
as to possess a fine skin have dove their 
best with one artifice and another to pro- 
cure it or to counterfeit it. Painting has 
been a device among savages from time 
immemorial, and probably long before the 
time when JEZEBEL “ painted her face and 
tired her head,” or, as the old Hebrew has 
it, “put her eyes in painting,” women used 
what barbaric help they could as a custom- 
ary part of their toilette—customary as the 
robe itself. But far from giving a fine skin, 
the practice only simulated one, and gave 
them, when the mask of color was off, but a 
yellow and tarnished surface, as it has giv- 
en all their daughters who follow their 
habit to-day, some being so silly and reck- 
less, some notably among the demi-monde, 
as to use a little mustard plaster on the 
cheek, although they must be well aware 
of the stain it leaves almost ineffaceably. 
Than the human skin, physiologists tell 
us, there is aothing in the world more com- 
plex, more perfect, and more beautiful. 
With the touch of velvet, the most delicate 
sensitiveness, the loveliest tints, it is yet 
elastic and strong enough to protect all the 
wonderful mechanism of muscle and nerve 
and bone beneath it. Penetrated in every 
direction with sudorific glands, arteries, 
veins, and pores, it as constantly renews it- 
self as time and injury waste it, and by its 
means a large portion of the bodily impuri- 
ties is thrown out of the system with the 
perpetual desquamation of the outer cuti- 
cle. Any thing so minutely developed and 
so perfect was not made for nothing; and 
the student soon finds that the skin is not 
merely ry for pl t appearance, 
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but absolutely essential to existence—how 
necessary is evident from the fact that if 
the whole body should be coated with a 
varnish, and no other injury inflicted, death 





would ensue before many hours. When the 
cheeks are coated with a substance as im- 
permeable as varnish, can they endure it, 
then, without some injury ? 

Naturally as soon as the delicacy and im- 
portance of the functions of the skin were 
recognized, one would imagine that it would 
be an object of special care; but perhaps 
there has been no period in the history of 
civilization and semi-civilization when the 
skin has been so neglected as it is at pres- 
ent. Bathed and oiled and anointed daily 
once from head to foot, now it is a question 
with many if it has the yearly washing, not 
to speak of a weekly one. In most ancient 
religions bathing formed a part of the cere- 
monial worship, as in the purification of the 
Jews, and in the enforced ablutions of the 
more modern Mohammedans, who, when 
water can not be had, now evade the requi- 
sition by the use of sand; and, indeed, if 
they performed the sand ablution faithful- 
ly, and not as an idle rite, its friction would 
doubtless be nearly as sanitary as that of 
water and towels. The bathing, however, 
of the old religions was instituted for pur- 
poses of cleanliness and resulting health by 
their astute founders, beauty probably be- 
ing unconsidered ; but when we go to the 
more barbarous peoples, and to the Egyp- 
tians, Indians, Greeks, and Romans, we find 
the bath used to soften and supple and en- 
liven the skin quite as much as for its luxu- 
rious pleasure. The famous process of re- 
juvenation with which Medea was said to 
boil her patients in her caldron with herbs 
and under all sorts of wild incantation has 
been thought to have been nothing more 
than an invention by a skilled herbalist of 
a system of vapor baths, which took the 
rheumatic stiffness out of the advanced in 
years, and lent fresh bloom to the skin of 
the cheek of youth. 

“Unto a brazen caldron did they come, 

Hidden with green boughs; then Medea bade 

That by their hands a high pile should be made 

Of fallen wood and all else fit to barn; 

Which done, unto the caldron did they turn, 

And bore it to the river, and did strain 

Their fair round arms to bear it back again 

When it was filled, and raised it on the pile. 

And then, with hands unused to service vile, 

Lit up the fire, while Medea took 

Dried herbs from out her wallet, which she shook 

Into the caldron ; till at last a cloud 

Rose up therefrom, and the dark trees did shroud.” 
With the ancients, we are told, the bath 
was always the first and chief refreshment 
offered the guest, and its value was well ap- 
preciated, not only as a comfort, but for its 
curative power to the dilapidated skin. 
That empress who never travelled without 
a train of five hundred she-asses, that she 
might have her morning and evening bath 
of their milk, meant to have as good a skin 
as care could maintain. The practice of 
rubbing fragrant oils well into the skin, a 
part of the old bath, doubtless did a good 
deal to preserve its lustre and strength, the 
friction assisting in shedding the waste 
substance, and arousing all the secretory 
organs of the skin, the oil allaying irrita- 
tion. A celebrated actress of this century, 
noted for the color and softness of her beau- 
tifal hands, slept with them wrapped in the 
thin scale of fat which is to be found inside 
a loin of lamb, the oil here probably being 
absorbed during sleep by means of the an- 
imal heat. To-day a gentle use of diluted 
glycerine does all that fragrant oils, asses’ 
milk, and the flare of lamb can do. 

Cleanliness, after all, is the sovereign spe- 
cific for a clear and charming skin, together 
with sufficient exposure to the action of the 
sunlight ; for the cheek which knows only 
the light of cellar or dungeon loses all its 
carmine, and becomes as blanched and etio- 
lated as the plant grown there; and even 
the people who habitually frequent north 
rooms acquire a pallor which is lost upon 
choosing those of a southern exposure. 
The secret of the worth of cleanliness lies 
in its removal of decaying particles that 
exude from the body, and that may have 
lodged on the skin from the atmosphere or 
from contact with any unclean substance ; 
and as cleanliness can not ‘be had without 
rubbing, both wet and dry, the friction which 
is a portion of the process stimulates every 
gland and vessel and duct to do its utmost. 
Water, indeed, is useful in great measure 
merely as a medium of this friction, except 
in cases of extreme soiling, as, for instance, a 
coal-heaver’s face at the end of the day, which 
would probably need friction enough to de- 
stroy the skin before it shed itsshining coat of 
blackness. But when a good lather of soap- 
suds, with plenty of water and rubbing, has 
once removed dirt, dry friction will prob- 
ably keep the body clean and the skin fair 
for a long and healthy period ; and when it 
is hard to obtain water, or when the chill 
of it can not be borne, rubbing with a salted 
napkin or a crash towel, or with a knitted 
mitten of coarse pack-thread, will be found 
to set the blood spinning, and give as rosy 
a cheek as a daily dip in the ocean will; al- 
though, in order to be on the safe side, one will 
always keep up a respectful acquaintance 
with the great mother of all things—water. 





Fifteen minutes a day is not much time to 
spare for the sake of keeping so wonderful 
a set of organs as the skin’s in repair, and 
of brightening every household picture by 
a pink cheek and chin and a white forehead ; 
and if all persons were once convinced of 
the added beauty they would receive by the 
use of this fifteen minutes, we think the 
American complexion, so radiant in youth, 
so tawny by-and-by, would be maintained 
till a later period of life than it now is, and 
the beauty of the race be much increased— 
increased, since not all the lovely lips of 
LALAGE, the locks of Newra’s hair, glowing 
eyes, or perfect outlines, are of so much use 
in the effect of beauty as the roses and lilies 
of a satin skin. 





THE FABLE-MAKERS. 


% RSS of all, then, as it seems,” said 

SocRATES to ADIMANTUS, “we must 
exercise control over the fable-makers...... 
for that which ought first and most of all to 
be blamed is when a poet in his composition 
exhibits bad representations of the nature 
of gods and heroes. Nor,” he added “should 
it be said in the hearing of a youth that he 
who commits the most extreme injustice 
does nothing strange.” Since SOCRATEs’s 
time the trade of fable-making has waxed 
mighty, and the desire of fable-reading has 
kept pace therewith. THACKERAY declared 
that the love of novels was as natural and 
wholesome as the love of sweets. Haw- 
THORNE was an insatiable novel -reader. 
The list of eminences is long—legal, medi- 
cal, and even clerical—who have heard the 
chimes at midnight, sitting up with their 
story-books when they should have been in 
bed. The Puritan prejudice against fiction 
is outworn, and, indeed, so orthodox a pur- 
suit has novel-reading become that the prac- 
tice needs rather a censor than a defender 
in this omnivorous age. 

For the fable-makers are still of many 
sorts. And while the best of us are doubt- 
less the better for an intimacy with noble 
and beautiful fiction, the worst of us may 
easily be worse for the contagion of the sen- 
sational school. This school, if difficult to 
define, is easy to recognize. The sensa- 
tional novel lacks literary art, lacks char- 
acter-drawing, lacks the sad or joyous 
moral which nature writes at the end of ev- 
ery chapter of human experience-—indeed, 
lacks nature well-nigh altogether. Of the 
“most extreme injustice” it makes “ noth- 
ing strange.” Burglaries, bigamies, plots 
and conspiracies, murders, suicides, abduc- 
tions, arsons, fortresses of lies, encompass 
the heroes and heroines of these tales, and 
the interest of the reader is simply the de- 
sire to extricate them from the toil of cir- 
cumstance. 

Not that incident is not often the bone 
and sinew of a good novel. JIvanhee is 
crowded with adventure; “George Eliot,” 
foremost of living novelists, does not hesi- 
tate to use crime and sin in the develop- 
ment of her large purposes. DICKENS was 
lavish of incident, and certain of his stories 
deal almost wholly with “low life,” and its 
ignorance, immorality, and vice. THACK- 
ERAY, almost alone, had the genius to make 
little of events and much of dispositions and 
tendencies. Yet even THACKERAY treated 
of murder, suicide, perjury, desertion, big- 
amy, adultery. But all these fable-makers 
see the clear relation of man to his circum- 
stances. They exhibit true “representa- 
tions of the nature of gods and heroes.” 
They do not dwell on vice as if they loved 
it. The web of the lives they weave is of 
a mingled yarn, good and ill together. It 
must needs be, they say, that offenses come, 
but woe to that man by whom the offense 
cometh. 

Poper’s St. JoHN was fond of quoting the 
saying of Dionystus of Halicarnassus that 
History is Philosophy teaching by examples. 
This fine statement seems even truer of nov- 
els, which are so much more dramatic, in- 
tense, and alive. Indeed, a good novel is a 
philosophy of life, wherein, if we lose sight 
of abstract terms, we grasp concrete forms, 
and see, in men and women like as we are, 
the whole field of human struggle, loss, and 
success. Oliver Twist takes us through the 
lowest slums, and we come back humbler, 
kinder, meeker, unspeakably more chari- 
table. Nancy is a lost creature, and not 
one of us can know her without a pure pity 
and an impulse toward good. Granville de 
Vigne and kindred novels, on the other hand, 
invite us to St. James’s Street and the socie- 
ty of lords and ladies, which we leave with 
painful blushes and the sense that we have 
wasted days in idleness and nights in de- 
bauch. The circle whose centre is the Mill 
on the Floss is made up of humble folk, 
whose fashion and grammar are alike de- 
fective. Meanness and selfishness, malice 
and hate, weak yielding to forbidden love, 
and the Nemesis of violent death, these are 
the dark shading of the picture. All the 
machinery of the sensational novel is here. 





Yet the book shines with purity. 


“Cheap literature” used to be the con- 
demnation visited on sensational fiction. 
But the democratic tendency of the time 
has purged the phyase of its offense. When 
some of the best stories of the day are pub- 
lished in the attractive form chosen, for ex- 
ample, for the “Franklin Square Library,” 
at ten or fifteen cents a volume, and when 
such books as are comprised in the “ Half- 
hour Series,” and like issues, cost but twen- 
ty-five cents, the most fastidious reader need 
not hesitate to take up “cheap literature.” 
Now that we all have gone to work again, 
after our summer holiday, with that untem- 
pered zeal characteristic of our people, we 
shall need to order our play-time wisely. 
And for most of us there is no such pleas- 
ure attainable as that which a good story 
confers. We need not leave our firesides to 
see the whole world and the kingdoms there- 
of. In an instant we may slip off the sordid 
guise of every-day, to dwell in untroubled 
intimacy with happier mortals than our- 
selves, 

“ Returning to the pillows rough with care 

And vulgar food, 

Sad from the breath of that diviner air, 

That loftier mood.” 
We may love and suffer for and rejoice with 
men and women who never lived, yet whose 
sweet souls hold us forever in bonds of 
friendship and in pledge to better lives. 
All the higher joys may dwell for us with- 
in the covers of a little book. 

But the very fallness of our gratitude to 
the fable-makers should be the measure of 
our caution as to the fables. For what a 
man readeth, that he thinketh; and as he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpENT. | 


Fated Gadshill.—An Editor’s Revenge.—Breaches of 
Promise.—History v. Vulgarity. 

AM sorry to see that Gadshill is to come to 

the hammer, and still more for the cause. I 
shall be curious to know whether it brings a fan- 
cy price, as it most certainly would do if it were 
“ situate,” as the auctioneers call it, in the United 
States. With the example of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Edinburgh house—the price of which reached no 
higher figure than if it had belonged to any or- 
dinary person—so fresh in one’s recollection, one 
can hardly expect literary enthusiasm to have 
much effect on the bids. In the former case, it 
is true, many years had elapsed since the Wizard 
of the North cast his spell on Auld Reekie ; and 
the good folks there prefer something more solid 
for their money than association. But it would 
be a sad thing if some Mr. Bounderby of Coke- 
town came to replace Dickens at Gadshill. 

Years ago I heard this sage advice given to a 
sensational novelist who had complained that the 
proprietors of the magazine through which his 
story was running, to its great increase of circu- 
lation, did not remunerate him in proportion: 
“Now I tell you what to do, Jones. You are a 
dab at plots, intricacies, and entanglements. En- 
tangle this plot exceedingly, so that no other hu- 
man being but yourself can get your characters 
out of the labyrinth; then go to Brown & Co. 
[the proprietors], and say, ‘ Not another line do I 
write unless you give me an extra £50.’” This 
would have been humorous, though wrong, if car- 
ried into effect. And something of the like na- 
ture did take place in journalism the other day. 

The proprietors of a certain weekly journal of 
very pronounced Tory politics had good reason to 
be dissatisfied with their editor, and they told him 
so. “After such an offensive statement,” said 
he, “I shall certainly send in my resignation.” 

This they bore with equanimity. “This week, 
if you like.” 

He looked a little staggered at this. ‘“ Well, I 
have got a leader prepared for this week,” he re- 
plied ; “let us say next week.” 

And so it was arranged. During this limited pe- 
riod of authority he composed a leader condemn- 
ing the whole previous policy of the paper, blow- 
ing up the government, and speaking favorably of 
Mr. Gladstone—a piece of literary revenge which 
I have often dreamed of, but never expected to 
see accomplished out of a nightmare. 

I am not one of those who wish to see actions 
for breach of promise of marriage done away 
with. It is a rude way of righting matters, no 
doubt, and is very much exposed to ridicule by 
reason of the delicate nature of the wrong, but, 
after all is said, it is some sort of protection to 
those who, if they lacked it, would become more 
than ever the prey of base and brutal natures, on 
which the pecuniary fine has the same wholesome 
effect as the whip with garroters. On the other 
hand (though it is creditable to the feelings of 
the male), juries do sometimes assess the dam- 
ages with that noble liberality which distinguish- 
es so many of us when we have occasion to exer- 
cise it at other people’s cost. A lady last week 
succeeded in getting nearly £1000 out of a man 
who had paid his addresses to her under the im- 
pression (as she was well aware) that she had a 
husband living. And out of that gentleman— 
who was living, indeed, but no husband—she had 
already extracted, thanks to the sympathies of a 
previous jury, £4500 for her illegitimate offspring. 
Upon the whole, this seems to be what commer- 
cial and theatrical persons call “ very good busi- 
ness.” 

It is supposed that the philosophy of the fair 
sex is not proof against the disappointment of a 
love affair, but this is not universally the case. 
A very handsome young woman, described in the 





police report as “ married,” was, I regret to say, 
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last Tuesday brought before the magistrate for 
intoxication, She had passed the night in her 
cell singing snatches of melody, but she was quiet 
enough in the presence of the judge. 

“You seem a respectable young woman,” he 
said; “how ever came you here ?” 

She replied she was very sorry, but didn’t rec- 
ollect much about it. 

“You are described as married, I see?” 

“Yes, Sir; I was married yesterday. After 
the wedding we had something to drink, and I 
lost my husband.” 

“But why did he not come to bail you out ?” 

“Well, Sir, he would if he could; but I think 
he is most likely locked up somewhere else.” 

Of course it was all very sad; but not Plato 
himself, and certainly not Socrates, could have 
exhibited more philosophy. The Rhadamanthus 
on the bench was touched, and dismissed her 
without fine. 

The Turks have been so long engaged in kill- 
ing and slaying and not paying their debts that 
one has quite lost sight of their attractions for 
the fair sex. Yetalady’s man used to be called, 
if you remember, “a regular Turk,” by way of 
compliment, At Poltava, however, the Mussul- 
man prisoners of war have been re-establishing 
the national character, and making a great im- 
pression upon the hearts of their Russian host- 
esses. Now that these exiles are returning, 
“crowds of ladies, old and young,” assemble on 
the railway platform and take leave of them in 
the most pathetic and demonstrative way. “ They 
weep, they embrace, they burst into tears, they 
faint away,” say the Kussian newspapers. One 
young lady is even detected in the cars dressed 
up in a Turkish (male) costume. One ought to 
be touched—ought one not ?—by these romantic 
attachments. Why is it, then, that they only 
strike one as absurd? The fact is that every 
thing in romance must be “in a concatenation 
accordingly ;” otherwise, so very closely does the 
ridiculous tread on the heels of the sublime, it 
overtakes it at once. 

At the Dorset Quarter Sessions one Emma Levy 
was charged last week with enabling her husband, 
a felon, to escape from jail. She took him a suit 
of clothes which he exchanged for his prison dress, 
and sticking the latter up the chimney, he contrived 
to pass the gate as a visitor. The chairman said 
“it was a novel case,” and, though the woman 
had rendered herself liable to penal servitude, 
only gave her a short sentence. As a matter 
of fact, it was by no means novel (see Rex ». 
Countess of Nithsdale). But observe how the 
romance that belongs to the escape of the Jaco- 
bite earl exhales from that of the Dorsetshire fel- 
on. In the former case we have a historical her- 
oine ; in the latter, a female who is thought very 
lucky to have got off with imprisonment and hard 
labor. R. Kemsteg, of London. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


BONNETS. 


HE latest importations of bonnets are still 

made up of two extreme shapes ; that most 
generally used is the small close cottage bonnet, 
while the dressy novelty is large, with a flaring 
front that is indented in a point in the middle in 
genuine Marie Stuart style. The last fancy is to 
put a small ruche of curled ostrich feathers inside 
this pointed and flaring brim as a face trimming. 
Another caprice, just introduced from Paris, is a 
frill of black tulle edged with gilt put in quite 
full inside the front of black velvet bonnets. 
The leading milliners say they have fewer calls 
for black bonnets than for colored ones. In- 
stead of getting a black velvet bonnet and wear- 
ing it with all her dresses, a lady now gets at 
least one colored bonnet, chosen in reference to 
her handsomest dress, and also as a contrast to 
other suits. The red shades are most in demand 
for stylish visiting toilettes, white bonnets for re- 
ceptions, and colored felts—not black—for gen- 
eral wear. Gray felts are very popular ; they are 
used for nice occasions during the autumn, and 
for second bonnets later in the winter. The smooth 
French felts and the rough camel’s-hair felts are 
equally stylish. 

Bonnets with shirred brims are new, and prom- 
ise to be popular in black and other dark velvets. 
For full dress are white or garnet striped velvet 
bonnets, made with a shirred brim and curtain. 
The crown is then of soft white tulle covered with 
the new dark red roses of large size crushed to- 
gether across the top, while the back of the crown 
has crimson velvet autumn leaves. Some small 
tips are added, and the strings are of tulle or 
lace. 

The small bonnets worn in the street have the 
Alsacian bow of gay ribbon, reversible, striped, 
brocade, or plaid. But as these become familiar 
the Parisian hats come with feather breasts across 
the top, and this bow placed low down on the 
right side. A large-beaked bird in the shaded 
greens and red and blue seen in cashmere colors 
is placed on the left side of handsome bonnets. 
Among the most tasteful ribbons for nice felt 
and velvet bonnets are those with satin on one 
side while the other is watered. Ladies who 
make their own bonnets have black velvet per- 
fectly plain on a becoming frame, and put pale 
pink crushed roses, either eight or ten, in a double 
row just across the top where an Alsacian bow 
would be placed. The only ‘other trimming is 
the strings of black satin ribbon, with pink on 
the wrong side, and perhaps a bee, lizard, or but- 
terfly of tinsel set on the curtain. The newest 
veils are masks of fine black or white tulle that 
seem sprinkled over with gold-dust. 

The flower show made in the shops is brilliant 
with roses of the most varied red shades, massed 
in half wreaths, with the largest in the centre, to 
form a coronet, or to wear in the Alsacian fancy. 
The rose petals are silk, their foliage is often vel- 
vet, and they are mingled with gold mignonette, 
grasses, and seeds. ere are also fashionable 





parures in old gold colors mixed with humming- 
birds and tiny brilliant beetles. The light even- 
ing coronets are most often of Jacqueminot roses 
shaded from pale pink to deep red. 

Flower parures for evening dresses consist of 
a side piece to be put on low down as a heading 
for the flounce and extending back on the train, 
a second smaller piece for the opposite side, a 
corsage bouquet which is now quite large, and is 
worn at the taper of the waist instead of near 
the neck, and a small flat cluster for the hair. 
Roses and mixed foliage are much used. 

Bridal flowers are massed in front of the dress 
so as not to come under the veil nor to be caught 
in it, White roses are mixed with orange blos- 
soms, or perhaps jasmine or clematis, and the 
foliage is of dark mossy green. Very handsome 
sets cost $50, while simpler ones are $25 to $35. 
Some have necklaces and bracelets of very small 
orange buds to finish the high neck of a dress, 
and to be laid in the lace frills of the sleeves, or 
on the top of long white gloves. Bridal veils are 
made of a square of tulle two or three and some- 
times four yards wide. The centre of the front 
is fastened to the wreath, the sides are rounded, 
and the back falls in the shape of the train. The 
edge has a wide hem, sewed with floss. There 
are veils as low as $4; larger ones cost from $7 
to $10. 

SMALL GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


White muslin dresses have superseded the stiff 
piqué and Marseilles Gabrielles formerly worn 
by very small girls. The yoke slips and sacque 
dresses, either pleated or plain, of white nansook, 
provided for the first short clothes, furnish de- 
signs for these up to four or five years of age. 
These were illustrated as the Child’s Wardrobe, 
and described at length in Bazar No. 43, Vol. XI. 
To wear over these white dresses in the winter 
are long slender sacque cloaks of fine, soft, yet 
very thick cloth made in the plainest way, and the 
only ornament admissible is a deep collar, cuffs, 
and pockets of velvet of contrasting color. Gray 
is the fashionable color for the dress cloaks, with 
sapphire blue or else garnet velvet, and large 
pearl buttons either tinted to match the velvet or 
white. Brown cloth is also used, and sometimes 
the buttons are large bullet shape and of blue 
steel. The collar is a deep square, almost like a 
yoke. The cloth is known as camel’s-hair cloth, 
and though very thick, it is pliable and soft enough 
to be comfortable for babes eighteen months’ old; 
these small sizes cost from $15 to $18; for larger 
girls they are $25. Plainer sacque cloaks are of 
the dark English homespun cloths that are mixed, 
gray on the outside and plaid or striped on the 
wrong side. 

THEIR COLORED DRESSES. 


Economical mothers are putting colored dress- 
es on their girls earlier than was formerly the 
custom, and the furnishing houses are supplying 
most useful and cunning little garments. Very 
dark colors are selected, though few of the som- 
bre brown suits once so fashionable are now seen. 
There are a great many gray wool dresses, but 
they are invariably brightened with one of the 
new red shades. Garnet is in especial favor 
when combined with pale blue, and there are va- 
rious bright contrasts. The plaids are very much 
used in small bars of green with blue, and these 
invariably have many gay bows of ribbon, some 
of the loops being dark green with garnet, or else 
navy blue with cardinal. The gray suits are 
of rough camel’s-hair mixed with corduroy and 
piped with red silk. Dark green dresses have 
pin dots or specks of red and of pale blue, and 
are trimmed with green silk faced with red. 
Scarcely a dress shown is without some glint of 
color in a bright red or blue facing. A great many 
revers of velvet are used, especially on the lovely 
brocades of mixed silk and wool; these brocades 
are in very small figures representing tiny stars, 
leaves, olives, or a small flower such as the for- 
get-me-not. These revers are often ornamented 
with a row of buttons, beside which are mock 
button-holes made of fine silk piping usually of a 
contrasting color. If brown dresses are chosen, 
they must be the seal brown that has a great 
deal of red in it; the plum-colored dresses are 
also very rich, 

SIMPLE STYLES. 


The simplest way of making up these woolen 
dresses for very small girls is in a Gabrielle shape, 
fastened behind and finished off around the bot- 
tom with a kilt-pleating, the head of which is 
covered by a sash of folded silk; the sash passes 
all around the figure far down below the hips, is 
sewed there permanently, and fastened with a 
large knot or a loop and ends behind. This is a 
useful dress in small plaids, and if for general 
wear the sash should also be of wool. Down the 
middle of the front are three or four bows—the 
first beginning at the throat—made of red ribbon 
mixed with green or blue, or whatever color pre- 
vails in the plaid. 


PLAID DRESSES, 


Very pretty plaid dresses are shown in a shape 
that is suitable for a boy or girl. The back is a 
plain princesse shape, finished, as all plaid dresses 
are, with kilt-pleating, while the front has a cut- 
away jacket set on, and the dress front is belted. 
This is made in dark plaids with stitched edges, 
and sold for $12, The regular princesse dresses 
of plaid or plain woolens are made for the small- 
est girls, and now have a yoke in the back, with 
double-breasted front trimmed by two or even 
three rows of gilt buttons, or else the back is cut 
off as a basque and finished out to the proper 
length with side-pleating, which may be silk or 
else like the dress. It is quite usual to form 
each division of the back into a loop turned un- 
der and piped on the edges; this finishes the 
basque prettily. 


FOR LARGER GIRLS. 


Larger girls, from four years up to twelve, have 
some pretty new styles, in nearly all of which the 





yoke, the kilt, or the cut-away coat appears. A 
novelty called the blouse dress has a yoke in 
front and behind, to which all the remainder of 
the dress is attached ; a belt at the waist confines 
it in shape. The fronts are set on to the yoke 
with pleats, also the back, and these give fullness 
enough for the skirt. Where it is plain on the 
sides the skirt is trimmed to the belt in horizon- 
tal rows of pleatings and silk bands. This dress 
looks very pretty in the stylish gray rough wool- 
ens with cardinal silk pipings. The plain every- 
day dresses of these larger girls are dark plaids 
made with a kilt skirt and sash, while the waist 
may be either a cut-away coat and vest, or else a 
pleated yoke blouse. The only trimmings are 
bows made of gros grain ribbons of two contrast- 
ing colors, one of which must be red. Olive green 
and moss-colored Cheviots and cloths of light 
quality are also in favor for misses’ dresses. 

All dresses have turned-over collars made of 
the material used for trimming. These collars 
are sometimes pointed in front, and not very deep 
behind ; others, especially for the smallest girls, 
are large collars that cover the shoulders almost 
like a Carrick cape. Velvet of the quality used 
for trimming is not expensive this season, and is 
the most effective material for finishing the wool 
dresses. Inside the collar a frill of Valenciennes 
or of Breton lace is basted, and the wrists are 
similarly finished. The wraps worn by larger 
girls are sacques of the warm camel’s-hair cloth, 
made shorter than those described for the youn- 
gest; the shapes and trimming are the same. 
Close cottage caps, Normandy caps, and turbans 
are made of satin, of velvet, or of lace with wad- 
ded silk lining. Larger girls wear felt hats of 
most unique shapes. Some have the crown turn- 
ed over and buttoned down, others are Cavalier 
shapes turned up on one side, and still others are 
the English shape with hard square crowns and 
narrow turned-up brims. Crocheted petticoats 
of scarlet or blue or else white wool are worn 
for their great warmth. Stockings are of solid 
colors suitable to the dress, or else they have very 
fine stripes of color on white going around the 
limbs. 

FOR SMALL BOYS. 


The distinctive suit for small boys under five 
years of age, and consequently not yet in trousers, 
is a bona fide kilt skirt and a double-breasted 
jacket, or else a princesse garment put on all in 
one piece, yet representing a cut-away jacket, vest, 
and kilt skirt. The first style is in genuine 
Highland fashion, and is made of Scotch plaids in 
the darkest mixtures of blue with green, or brown 
with plum-color and old gold. There are two 
rows of buttons down the front of the jacket, and 
its edges are cut in squares like lapels, or else 
in long strips rounded at the corners and bound 
with braid. The little princesse-shaped suit is 
quite boyish-looking. The foundation has the 
front cut all in one, quite plain, or perhaps dou- 
ble-breasted; this front is covered with the cloth 
goods, but the back of the waist is of silesia, while 
low down below the hips a kilt-pleating of cloth is 
set on, and stops at the side seams, where it joins 
the flat front. Over this is sewed permanently a 
long cut-away coat with pockets and a deep square 
collar, and this slopes away to disclose the un- 
der-dress, which gives the appearance of a vest. 
The edges, pockets, and collar are simply bound 
with black silk braid. The black buttons are 
sewed on through eyes in the middle, as are all 
fashionable buttons for boys’ clothes. This suit 
may be made of any of the gray, brown, or dark 
cloth mixtures now so much used. Blue and 
green cloth suits are not so popular as they were 
last winter. 

The overcoats for these little fellows are long 
double-breasted sacks of chinchilla or other rough 
cloth. They are most often black, but blue-black 
and Oxford gray cloths are also used; the latter 
are black with a few threads of gray through them, 
making black-lead color. They cost from $4 50 
up to $12. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenoz; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co.; and the Parisian 
Flower Company. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Royal Humane Society of England are 
called upon to look well to the gender of those 
to whom medals are to be awarded. Ameng 
the recent awards for gallantry were a bronze 
medallion to Mrs. Disney Roesuck, and a hand- 
some testimonial to Miss E. Bonn, her sister, for 
courageous conduct. Three sisters were bath- 
ing at Broadstairs, when one of them was car- 
ried off her feet into deep water; another sister, 
going to her help, was clasped by the neck and 
dragged into deep water; and the third sister, 
who went to help the other two, was carried out 
of her depth, all three being in the utmost dan- 
ger, when Mrs. Roesuck and her sister, with all 
their clothes on, rushed in immediately, and res- 
cued the girls from their great peril. Mrs. Rog- 
BUCK was the first to reach the ladies, and was 
dragged out of her depth. Miss Bonn, partly 
wading and Pack swimming, saved the whole 
party, the difficulty being much enhanced by the 
incumbrance of the clothes of herself and sister, 
and the strong current. 

—Of the late Bishop DuPpantovP it is said that 
for so elegant and courtly-looking a personage 
he led a very abstemious life. He never slept in 
his gorgeous bed-chamber, in that way imitating 
Pio Nono, the whole furniture of his apartment 
being an iron bedstead, a table, and two chairs, 
His room had not even a fire-place. In the Ver- 
sailles Chamber his neatness of attire was re- 
markable, yet he spent little on clothes, but he 
made them last. And although the income of 
his diocese was large, he died poor. His mon- 
ey was spent in his latter years in relieving 
the families of his diocese orphaned by the 
Franco-Prussian war, and in the renovation of 
churches. 

—The English bishops are not poorly paid. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury receives $75,000 
a year, and the thirty other prelates an average 
of $26,750 a year. The clergy, on the other hand, 





are by no means so well paid generally as are 
the clergy in the United States. Out of 13,000 
Church of England ministers only 259 get more 
than $5000 a year, and 2991 get less than $1000. 
In the five Protestant Episcopal dioceses in the 
State of New York there are over 700 clergymen 
whose salaries will average over $1000. Other 
denominations pay quite as liberally. 

—Madame Cazamisou, the eldest sister of 
“George Sand,’’ has just died in France. The 
death is also announced of the Comtesse de Saint 
Andres, the widow of the celebrated SPONTINTI. 
She was a woman distinguished both for her wit 
and her beauty. CHiTgauBRIAND spoke of her 
as a ‘“‘woman who of all others best knew how 
to say amiable things with grace and noble fa- 
miliarity.” 

—The remarkable canary-colored diamond the 
late Duke of Brunswick guarded with such vig- 
ilance is now the eye of a superb peacock’s 
feather at the jewelry store of Trrrany & Co. 
The feather contains over six hundred other 
diamonds. The duke used to wear this stone 
under a high-buttoned vest, and only revealed it 
in short glimpses to the jealous diamond mer- 
chants of Europe. At night he took it to bed 
with him. 

—Rev. A. J. Courcn’s Stories from Homer, pub- 
lished by Harper & Brotuers, which has had 
an extensive sale in this country, has reached a 
circulation of 6000 copies in England. His Sto- 
ries from Virgil, with PINELLI’s illustrations, will 
be published in November. 

—WILLIAM LONGSTREET, who resided in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, in 1790, and was the grandfather 
of General LONGSTREET, who was the cause of 
some bother to the Federal forces in the late 
misunderstanding, is said to have been the first 
man to supply steam-power to working steam- 
boats. In the latter part of the last century, it is 
claimed, he coursed the Savannah River with a 
steamboat of his own construction twelve or fif- 
teen years before FULTON went up the Hudson. 
The sewing-machine is also claimed as a Georgia 
invention, and the inventor, Dr. WILLIAM GouLD- 
ING, author of The Young Marooners, is now liy- 
ing. 

— When Dean STantey visited the Union The- 
ological Seminary in this city on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, Dr. ScuarFr, one of the professors, before 
giving out a hymn, related the fol!owing pleas- 
ant personal incident: Ten years ago, while in 
England, engaged in the composition of his 
book, Christ in Song, Dr. SCHAFF was at a loss 
for a good Ascension hymn, and happening to 
see one by Dean STaNLey in a newspaper, he 
wrote to the dean asking that it might be used. 
He received a favorable reply from the dean, 
written by his wife, the lamented Lady AveusTa. 
He then read the reply, in which occurs the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ This hymn I wrote about ten 
years ago at the request of a father whose chil- 
dren had complained that they knew of no good 
Ascension hymn by which they might judge of 
the feelings of the disciples on losing the com- 
panionship of their Lord.” Dr. ScHarr then 
gave out the hymn in question, of which the 
first line is, 

“He is gone, but we remain.” 

—‘‘ Grace Greenwood,” in one of her agreeable 
letters from abroad, speaks of the Old Padding- 
ton church-vard in London, where are buried a 
number of noted peenene. First, Saran S1p- 
Dons, the queen of English tragedy, lies in the 
most desolate part of the yard, immediately on 
the walk, without a tree, plant, or bit of turf near 
it. Here also is the simple altar-tomb whereon 
lies the figure of Jounw Bunyan. THACKERAY 
and Joun Leecu lie under plain altar-tombs 
almost side by side. Tom Hoop’s is near by, 
surmounted by a bronze bust. Over Leen 
Hunt’s grave is a marble bust, said to *it mar 
vellously like him. A little away from Munt’s 
grave is that of ‘‘Sopxra, wife of N. saaNIEL 
HawTHorne.”’ Isaac WatTTs the Christian poet 
and MacrgaDyY the actor are also buried in this 
venerable old grave-yard. 

—The latest allusion to the domestic life of 
CHARLES DICKENS is furnished by a London 
letter to the Auburn Advertiser, which says: ‘*It 
will be gratifying to thousands of Dickens’s ad- 
mirers in America to know that the wife of 
Dickens and Miss HoGartH, her sister, are rec- 
onciled, and both united in compiling a memoir 
of the novelist. In an interview one evening 
with GEORGE CRUIKSHANK last December, at his 
residence in Hampstead, he told me that the dif- 
ference which arose between Dickens and his 
wife grew out of her frequent criticisms, ind 
what he thought intermeddling with his own 
exclusive creations, until he insisted upon their 
living apart in the same house at Gadshbill. 
This she declined to do, and at once took up her 
residence with Mr. and Mrs. CRvIKSHANK. His 
eldest son, siding with his mother, left also at 
the sametime. Mr. CRUIKSHANK added: ‘There 
was no scandal otherwise connected with the 
matter.’ Perhaps, in fairness, it ought to be 
said that about this time Dickens had disagreed 
with his publishers, BkapBuRY & Evans, about 
Household Words, and parted company, and that 
CHARLES DicKEns, Jun., had married a daughter 
of Mr. Evans. This may have had its influence 
upon the young man going with his mother.”’ 

—During the year 1878 four citizens of San 
Francisco have died, three of them leaving each 
an estate estimated at over $8,000,000. All be- 
gan life in poverty. Hopkins was strict, eco- 
nomical, fond of business, with a strong sense 
of duty, a dislike of display and of any partici- 
pation in political management. He was a quiet, 
just man, liked by all who knew him. CoLton 
was a different man—began life as an office-hold- 
er, was a natural politician and speculator, and 
enjoyed spending as well as making money, and 
had a magnificent home. Reese was a genteel 
miser, with a genius for lending money, a sound 
thinker, who carefully studied the investments 
offered to him before accepting them. He bor- 
rowed money at low rates and lent at high, and 
from this source alone is said to have made 
$200,000 a year. His expenses were probably 
less than $2000 a year. O’BriEN owed much 
of his great success to genial manners. He al- 
ways had a cheerful word for every body, and 
every body liked him. His popularity contrib- 
uted much to give a start to the house of FLoop 
& O’Brien, and he was fortunate enough to be 
associated with men whose special knowledge 
and talents raised the firm to princely wealth. 
He did not bother himself much in the aequisi- 
tion or in the management of his wealth. It 
added little to his enjoyment, and made little 
change in his tastes or associations. He was 
to the last the same plain, simple-hearted man 
among his old friends as in the earlier days. 
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Fig. 1.—Wroventr Gurevre Borner ror Tivy. 


elled out for fringe. 


width. 


and embroider in cross and 


Smyrna stitch with red cotton. 

The edge of the drawn-work de- 
sign is finished with button-hole 
stitches of white cotton, which are 
For the narrow 
drawn-work design edging the cross-stitch 
border ravel Gut alternately every two length- 
wise and two crosswise threads of the material, 
as shown by Fig. 2, letting two threads stand, and 
run the latter with white cotton as shown by the 


wound with red cotton. 


illustration. In the middle 
of each drawn-work square 
work a cross stitch of red 
cotton, which is darned with 
similar cotton. 


Wrought Guipure 
Borders for Tidies, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Havine transferred the 
design to linen, baste on 
Swiss muslin, and run the 
outlines with medium-sized 
thread. For the con- 
necting bars stretch 
fine thread going 
forward, wind it go- 
ing back, and work 
the picots and wheels 
as shown by the il- 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet LEGGinG ror 
Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. V., Fig. 30. 





Work the border in cross stitch 
with red cotton as shown by Fig. 8. 
stitch is worked on three threads in length and 
For the medallion-shaped drawn-work 
design in the middle of the border draw out 
alternately every two lengthwise and two 
crosswise threads of the material, let- 
ting two threads stand, work the 
open design, winding the threads 
left standing with white cotton, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
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Linen APRON. 
No. IIL, Figs. 26-28. 


lustration. Edge the design fig- 
ures in the border Fig. 1 partly in 
simple and partly in dovetailed 
button-hole stitch; for the latter 
overcast the outlines with button- 
hole stitches first on one side, then 
work a second row in the opposite 
direction, inserting the needle be- 
tween every two stitches in the 
first row. After finishing the em- 
broidery, cut away the Swiss mus- 
lin between the design figures and 
on the edges, thus producing the 
appearance of open-work lace, as 
shown in the illustration. 















































Embroidered Tow- 
el, Figs. 1-3. 

coarse 
is embroidered 
on the ends in cross 
stitch with colored 
cotton and a 
drawn - work 


Fig. 1.—Mono- 
GRAM.—CRoss 
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Fig. 2.—Drawn 
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Crochet Leggings 
for Girls from 2 to 


4 Years old, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


TuesE leggings 
are worked with 
white zephyr 
worsted in 
Afghan 


Fig. 2.—Mono- 
GRaM.—Cross 
Sritcn Em- 

BROIDERY. 
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EMBROIDERED Batiste anD Lace APRON. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 61 and 62. 


(chain stitch), 1 sc. on the third of 
these, 2 ch., 1 se. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch., and repeat from *. 
Overseam the upper and under 
parts together from the wrong side, 
letting the last 2 rounds overlap 
the lower part, and stitch the sc. 
of the 2d round on the latter. On 
the top of the legging crochet as 
follows: 1st round.—Always 2 sc. 
on the edge st. of each pr. 2d 
round,—4 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de. (double crochet), 
always alternately 1 de. on the 
second following st., 1 ch. ; finally, 


eet trees 


of on the right side. 
narrow by the pattern, and for the 
gores between the front and heel work 

inserted rounds, 
part together from the wrong side, and edge 
the bottom with 2 rounds of sc. (single cro- 
For the upper part crochet on a founda- 













Fig. 2.—Wrovent GuirvrE Borper For Tipy. 


stitch. For the legging Fig. 1, which is worked in a va- 
riety of the Afghan stitch, in two parts (the upper 
part being embroidered with diagonal stitches of 
red filling silk), crochet first the lower part by 
the pattern, one-half of which is given by Fig. 

80, Supplement, beginning on the back 
seam with a foundation of 14 stitches, 
as follows: Ist pr. (pattern row).—In 
the ordinary Afghan stitch. 


The 
following pr. differ in that the 
stitches in the Ist round are 
taken up from the vertical 
veins on the wrong side instead 
Widen and 


Overseam the finished 


tion of 25 st. 24 pr. in the 
same design, in doing which, 
before beginning the Ist 
round of each pr., widen 1 
st., and at the end of the Ist 
round narrow 1 st. The st. 
of the last round are over- 
seamed together with the 
foundation st. from the 
wrong side, and the 
under edge is border- 
ed with 2 rounds, as 
follows: Ist round. 
—aAlways alternate- 
ly 1 se. on the next 
edge st., 5 ch. ; final- 
ly, 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the first se. in this 
round. 2d round.— 
3 sl. on the next 3 
st. in the preceding 
round, * 5 ch. 







Fig. 2.—CRocHET LEGGING FOR 
Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD 
For pattern see Supplement, 

No. IV., Fi 


No. IV., 
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{ Description of Symbols: 8 Red ; O Foundation. 
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1 s]. on the 8d of the ch. counting as first de. in this round. 3d round.—Always 
alternately 1 sc. on the next ch., 1 p.(picot, consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these). The 4th and 5th rounds are worked like the two rounds bordering the 
under edge of the upper part, on the edge 
st. on which the round of sc. was worked. 
Through the 2d round run a cord com- 
posed of ch. and finished on the ends with 
tassels. On every third following pr. of 
the upper part work diagonal st. with red 
filling silk as shown by the illustration. 
For a trimming strip crochet on a founda- 
tion of 15 st. as follows: 1 p., 1 sc. on the 
next foundation st., seven times alternate- 
ly 1 p., 1 se. on the second following st., 
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Fig. 2.—Crocner EpGine ror 


Fig. 1.—Serrenting Braip aNnD 
LINGERIE. 
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Borper ror Dresses, Wrappinas, ETC.—Bvurton-HOLE aND 
Cuan Stritch EmBrorpery. 
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then 1 p., 1 se. on the same st. on which the preceding se. was worked, 
seven times alternately 1 sc. on the free vein of the next foundation st. 
on which 1 se. was worked, 1 p. Embroider this strip likewise with diag- 
onal stitches of red filling silk, sew it on the legging an inch and a quarter 
from the bottom, and furnish the legging with a strap of belt ribbon. 
The legging Fig. 2 is worked partly in the ordinary Afghan stitch and 
partly in a variety of 
the same, and is edged 
at the top with a bor- 


Fig. 2—Wrovent Guirvre Square ror PriLLow- 
Case, Fic. 1.—Fvt Size. 





der of raised dots. 
Work by the pattern 
Fig. 29, Supplement, 


beginning on the back 
end with a foundation 
of 25 st., as follows: 
The Ist pr. (consisting 
as usual of two rounds) 
is worked in the ordi- 
nary Afghan stitch. In 
the Ist round of the 2d 
and 38d pr. always al- 
ternately take up the 
next 3 st.as usual, and 
the following 3 st. from 


Fig. 1.—Carp-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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aw 


MonounaM. 


the vertical veins on the 
wrong side of the next 
3st. Repeat 
always the 2d 
and 3d pr., 
but the de- 
sign should 
come trans- 
posed, and 
the work 
should be 
widened and 
narrowed ac- 
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Gros GRAIN, MOUSSELINE DES iNDES, AND VELVET 


cording to Dress—Front.—[For Back, see Fig. 2, First Page. ] 
Fig. 1.—Insertion ror Dresstnc Sacqves, Nicut- the pattern. For description see Supplement. 
Gowns, Etc.—Wuitrt EMBROIDERY. This widen- 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresstne Sacqves, Niant-Gowns, Frc. 
Wurrr Exsromery. 


Fig. 2.—Drsten ror Carp-Basket, Fic, 1.—Cnats 
Stitch anv Potst Russe Ewxprorpery. 


ing and narrowing was fully described for the crochet jacket on page 736 of 
Bazar No. 46, Vol. XI. 
rounds. 





Fig. 3.—SERPENTINE Brarp anp Cro- 








. 3.—FIGURE FOR 


Fig 
Wors-Basker, Fic. 1. 


scribed on the following st., then on 
the outer edge of this round crochet- 
ed on the foundation st. work nine 
times alternately 1 sc. on the free 
vein of the next foundation st. on 
which 1 se. was worked, 5 ch. ; then 
2 se. separated by 5 ch. on the st. at 
the end, nine times alternately 5 ch., 
1 se. on the next se. 
strip between the front and heel an 
inch and a quarter from. the bottom, > 
as shown by the illustration, and * 
furnish the legging with a strap of ? 
white belt ribbon. 


For the gores between the front and heel work inserted 
Overseam the finished part together on the edges from the wrong side, 
according to the corresponding figures, and 
edge the legging on the bottom with three 
rounds, as follows: lst round.—1 se. on 
each edge st. 2d round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, take up 1 st. from the next edge st., 
at the same time catching the st. which was 
worked on it in the preceding round, work 
off this st. with 1 st., and work off the re- 
maining 2 st. on the needle together. 3d 
round.—In the manner of the preceding 


cHET Epgine ror LINGERIE. 





Fig. 2.—Borper or Work-Basket, Fic. 1.—Porst Lace Braiw 
AND CHarn Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


round, but transposing the design. Edge the top with a border, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—1 se. on each edge st. 2d round.—Always alternately 
1 se. on the next st. in the preceding round, 1 dot (for this three times 
alternately take up 1 st. from the upper vein of the next st., and throw 
the thread on the 

needle, then work 


\ an rig Stee, off these st. and 
Pie a ee R * t. t. o. with 1 st., 
STR, 








! and work off the 
remaining 2 st. on 
the needle togeth- 
er). 3d and 4th 
rounds.—Like the 
preceding round, 
but _ transposing 
the design. 5th 
round.—always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 
the next sc. in the 
preceding round, 4 
ch. The 6th round 
is worked on the 
st. of the Ist 
round in the same 
manner as the 5th 


2 and 3.] 


For 
trim. 
ming strip 
crochet on 
a founda. 
tion of 20 st. 
as follows: 
Pass over 
the next st., 
1 sc. on 
the next st., 
one dot like 
those _pre- 
viously de- 


round. 
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Card-Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tars card-bas- 
. ket is made of 
silver perforated 
board, the bottom 
and rim being em- 
broidered in cross 
stitch and point 
Russe with color- 
ed filling silk. The 
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Fig. 3.—Derstes ron Prurow-Casr, Fro. 1.—Worre 
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design for the embroidery on the bottom is 
shown by Fig. 2. For the flowers and buds use 
pink and black, and for the leaves olive green 
silk. The flowers on the broad sections of the 
rim are worked with blue silk in two shades and 
with yellow silk, and the ornaments with olive- 
colored silk, with which is also worked the em- 
broidery on the narrow sections of the rim. The 

upper and under edges are stitched with blue 
" gilk. The sections of the basket are cross-stitch- 
ed together with pink silk, 








I WONDER. 


“T wonper what She’s thinking of,” 
He muses in the lane, 

As shy she peeps where the jasmine creeps 
Around her window-pane. 

“Her little hand upon her brow, 

I wonder if she sees me now; 

I wonder, wonder, what she’d say 

If I should tell her all to-day.” 


“T wonder what He’s thinking of,” 
She muses at her pane, 

As shy she peeps where the jasmine creeps 
To watch him down the lane, 

“T wonder where he goes to-day, 

And will he come again this way? 

I wonder, wonder, what he’d say 

If I should call to him to stay.” 

= * * * * * 

There’s no one at the window now, 
There’s no one down below, 

For side by side through the twilight tide 
Across the hills they go. 

They are roaming, roaming, far away, 

Their hearts know all their lips would say, 

And neither you, nor I, nor they 

Need wonder any more to-day. 











COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Granpmotuer’s Money,” “ Lrrris Kate 
Krnsy,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


“O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me!” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE PURSUIT. 


Ir was a quarter of an hour after midnight 
when the express train clanked into the New 
Street Station at Birmingham, puffing and creak- 
ing as though tired with its run from town. The 
travellers emerged from their separate compart- 
ments and went their various ways; the cabs and 
carriages received their occupants and rattled off 
with dispatch : there was but little loitering that 
night in the great grimy Northwestern Railway 
Station. Tom Dagnell was one of the loiterers, 
however, and a man with a gray beard was anoth- 
er. Both had business of importance to attend 
to: Tom to receive his portmanteau and find his 
dog ; Graybeard probably to keep an eye on both 
Tom and dog—especially the dog. The crisis had 
arrived: what was to be done? Tom thought 
that he had sketched in his mind a sure plan 
for outmaneuvring the vigilance of the spy, but 
he was baffled at the first start, the spy having 
plans of his own. The dog, released from his 
prison, had, after one glance at Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
danced round his master until reduced to less ex- 
travagance of demeanor by a sharp word or two. 
A porter had carried the portmanteau to one of 
the roomy, cavernous Birmingham hansoms, and 
had stowed it away in the interior of the vehicle ; 
and the gentleman with the gray beard had also 
engaged a cab, and was talking to the driver con- 
fidentially, evidently giving him numerous direc- 
tions. 

Tom was prepared for this to an extent, but 
not for what followed before he quittedthe station. 
There were a few hangers-on about the platform 
and in the carriageway—railway guards and por- 
ters, a policeman, some vacant folk who had 
come to meet friends who had missed the train, 
and were not present to be greeted; some far 
from vacant folk from the thieves’ quarters, who 
had a hope that something might be filched away 
and nobody the wiser; a sharp-eyed woman or 
two in flaunting dresses, and with God knows 
what hopes or despairs in their poor minds ; and 
a ragged boy shouting, “ Hvening Mail,” with all 
that perseverance and contempt for time for which 
newsboys in Birmingham are pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. One tall man, seedily attired, who 
had missed a friend or a chance of felony—it was 
doubtful which—startled Tom as he walked to- 
ward his cab, by suddenly approaching Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt and entering into conversation with 
him. Spy No. 2, prepared to watch also, thought 
Tom, and a new element of mischief, upon which 
hehad not calculated, Lastly, Spy No. 3—a long- 
limbed, lanky, unkempt boy with bare feet, to 
whom No. 2 made certain signs, as if to be ready 
and away. Mr. Hilderbrandt was armed at all 
points, and prepared for various methods of pro- 
cedure—a skillful general and a man of many 
doubtful friends. Tom hesitated now as to his 
best course; the plan that he had formed for 
proceeding at once to Miss Hilderbrandt’s house 
was hardly practicable, and scarcely safe. It 
might be impossible to elude the vigilance of 
three spies: he must change his tactics as best 
he might, and leave the poor girl in suspense a 
little longer. Once the thought suggested itself 
to him to inform the policeman on duty that the 
man who had engaged the other cab was in dis- 
guise, and wore a false gray beard, but he was 





not certain of the utility of a fuss at the station. 
Mr. Hilderbrandt might be questioned, but so 
would he be, and there would be addresses asked 
for, and much time wasted, and the secret of his 
own mission indirectly betrayed. Hilderbrandt 
would make a counter-charge possibly, and say 
that his disguise was assumed to track a man in 
collusion with a mad daughter. No, that would 
not do. He must do his best another way. 

He stepped into a cab. 

“ Where to, Sir?” asked the cabman. 

The boy with the bare feet ran to close the 
door officiously, but was scared back by Cabbage, 
who, at a sign from his master, bustled into the 
vehicle and barked loudly at the world in general. 

“T wish I hadn’t brought the beast,” muttered 
Tom, forgetting Cabbage had already been of 
service to him; “he will be more easy to trace, 
I fear.” Then he called out, “ Acock’s Green ;” 
and the cabman immediately swore to himself 
profanely, as it was a bad fare, three or four 
miles out of Birmingham, and with no chance of 
a return customer at that hour of the night. 

The cabman started off, after a whip to his 
horse, and Mr, Hilderbrandt in the second cab fol- 
lowed in the rear. The spies number two and 
three melted away about their business—what- 
ever that might be—the station-yard was left be- 
hind, and the streets of Birmingham, dense with 
smoke that dull, damp night, lay before the trav- 
eller. There were plenty of late folk in the 
streets too, Birmingham being busy at that par- 
ticular period. The factory shafts were smoking 
and blazing with their eternal fires, and the work- 
men were going to work as well as returning 
from those manufactories that were busy night 
and day then. 

“ Drive fast; it will be worth your while,” said 
Tom, through the trap. “I have a sum of mon- 
ey to throw away.” 

** All right, Sir,” said the man, brightening up. 

“ Can you hear what I say clearly ?” Tom ask- 
ed of the cabman. 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then listen to this: I am being followed by 
a second cab, and I wish to elude it at any cost.” 

“TI twig. That’s it,” said the cabman, famil- 
iarly. “Dashed if I didn’t think something was 
up 

The driver entered into the spirit of the thing 
at once, and whipped his horse into active service. 
He was of a calculating turn of mind, and felt 
that now was his opportunity to drive a bargain 
for himself. The trap opened again as they rat- 
tled through the streets. 

“You'll stand a quid for this if I beat t’other 
one ?” he asked. 

“Two quid,” replied Tom, his thoughts teeming 
with bribery and corruption. 

“ And whereabouts at Acock’s Green do you 
want me to put you down ?” 

“T want just the contrary direction to Acock’s 
Green.” 

“ What the devil, then—” 

“There were spies at the station—don’t you 
see 2” 

“ Oh ” 

“ But drive where you like, and as fast as you 
can, for the present.” 

“All right,” said the cabman, adding, as he 
closed the trap, “blessed if this isn’t a rum go, 
and no mistake.” 

He continued his course in the direction of 
Acock’s Green, despite the hint which his fare 
had given him as toa change of programme pres- 
ently. It was his turn to consider whether it was 
politic to proceed further in this adventure, or 
whether the receipt of two “quid” was a suffi- 
cient compensation for being an accessory after 
the fact. He was not quite certain that it was a 
safe piece of business upon which he was en- 
gaged; but he had not committed himself yet, 
and his fare was hardly making off with stolen 
goods in company with a big mastiff. Besides, 
the whole thing was easily tracked and traced. 
The second cabman knew him as well as he knew 
the second cabman, and it was a mere question 
of a few inquiries if things came to the worst. 
He thought he could make sure of the sovereigns 
without impticating himself in any felonious trans- 
action. 

Twenty minutes’ hard driving, and then Tom 
looked round after his pursuers. The position 
was not in any degree satisfactory; the second 
cab was about twenty yards in the rear, not more, 
and keeping up easily with him. 

“We sha’n’t get rid of ’em, Sir,” said the cab- 
man through the trap; “their horse beats us.” 

“Tt looks difficult,” was Tom’s reply. 

“They ain’t perlice, I suppose ?” 

“Oh no; there will be no attempt to stop us.” 

“Tt will make a difference if that thundering 
big dog comes out, Sir,” suggested the driver, 

“Then come out, Cab,” said Tom. 

When the dog had sprung out and was running 
by the side of the cab, the driver thought he would 
make another spin for it, he said, and if our hero 
did not mind, or thought it was advisable, he 
would work round toward Birmingham again. 

They were beyond the manufactories now, and 
there were green hedge-rows or town suburban 
villas on each side of them; only in the back- 
ground rose the forest of factory shafts, with a 
lurid canopy of fire and smoke above it all. 

* Keep to the outskirts of the town as you re- 
turn,” was Tom’s last piece of advice, as they 
bumped and rattled along at a furious pace, Cab- 
man No. 1 having “ spurted” considerably. 

The cabman was losing his temper as the fact 
of his non-suecess began to impress itself upon 
his mind. No. 2 cab-horse was decidedly the bet- 
ter animal—indeed, a friend of Mr. Hilderbrandt’s 
had made sure of this by careful inspection, and 
had engaged the animal and its owner before the 
arrival of the train. 

“Tt ain’t a gallersed bit o’ use,” Tom’s driver 
roared through the trap now ; “ the horse behind 
is too fast for us, and mine’s been out all day, 
and nearly dead beat.” 





“No matter; take it quietly; it’s of no partic- 
ular consequence. Havea cigar?” and Tom hand- 
ed up his cigar case to the driver. 

“That’s cool,” muttered the cabman to him- 
self; but he took the cigar, and Tom lighted up 
also, and once more reflected on the position. 
The cabman was reflecting too. He did not see 
the way to the “ two quid” very clearly now; he 
grew anxious altogether about the. honorarium ; 
and after a while the trap opened again. 

“T suppose you won’t stop the money, as I’ve 
done my best, and nearly killed the ’orse ?” he 
inquired, in a voice husky with suspense. 

“You shall have the money if you follow my 
instructions,” said Tom. 

“Thankee, Sir.” 

“Where are we ?” 

“We're humbugging about,” was the answer, 
“but getting a bit nearer the town.” 

“Work round toward Cannon Hill Park now, 
if you can.” 

“That’s a good work round.” 

“ All the better.” 

Tom was pretty well assured that two out of 
the three spies were hors de combat, and that there 
was only Mr. Hilderbrandt to reckon with. His 
plans were matured, and after a time he took the 
cabman into his confidence. 

“ How far are they from us now, cabby ?” 

“They’ve fetched up a bit.” 

“When we are near Cannon Hill Park, let me 
know.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

It seemed an age in approaching the park, but 
Tom’s heart was rejoiced at last by the cabman 
saying, ‘“ We’re pretty near now, Sir.” 

“All right; now attend to my instructions. 
What’s your number, and what’s the number of 
the cab?” 

The cabman afforded him the requisite infor- 
mation. 

“T am going to trust you with my portman- 
teau,” said Tom, in explanation. ‘“ You will drive 
presently to the Hen and Chickens, and say the 
gentleman is coming on to whom the luggage be- 
longs.” 

“ Werry good.” 

“Where’s the dog ?” 

“ Just beside us, Sir.” 

“ And where’s the park ?” 

“Close at hand. We're passing the Rea now.” 

“There are your two sovereigns. Drive as 
fast as you can to the park palings, and then 
pull up suddenly. Now, then.” 

The money was passed through the trap, and 
Tom prepared for his final coup. It was his one 
chance of eluding his pursuer, and he should be 
able to start afresh afterward, and without spies 
on his track. He was about to commit a tres- 
pass, but that might be satisfactorily explained 
afterward if the police or the park authorities 
made any inquiries, or heard presently of his 
visit. At all events, matters could not be worse, 
and cab-horses and cabs could not scale park 
fences as well as he could, 

The final spurt was put on as suggested, and 
when the park was reached the cab stopped, and 
Tom sprang out. He was a young man, as agile 
as a fawn, and had always been something of an 
athlete. It was the easy work of a minute with 
him to climb the park palings and swing him- 
self over them into the park land beyond, and 
before Mr. Hilderbrandt had guessed his inten- 
tion Tom had darted away, and was lost in the 
darkness—-lost even to Cab, which sprang once or 
twice at the high fence before realizing the posi- 
tion that he had been summarily deserted, and 
was alone in a strange land, when he sat down 
in the middle of the road and howled with an- 
guish till the second cab arrived. 

“Stop here!” cried Mr. Hilderbrandt, in great 
excitement now; “he has jumped out of the cab 
and got into the park. I saw him. Don’t fol- 
low the other cab any more; it’s no use. Larry, 
you fool, wake up, and over the fence after him, 
whilst we drive round and round the park. Do 
you hear? Damnation! get out!” 

There was a struggling in the interior of the 
cab, and then Spy No. 3, the ragged, barefooted 
lad, who had been picked up somewhere on the 
road, and had fallen asleep by Mr. Hilderbrandt’s 
side, made an effort to quit the vehicle. Here 
Cabbage, stung by many insults, came in more 
handy than his master had bargained for, and 
resisted all egress from the cab; he plunged and 
barked at the two occupants; he described sev- 
eral wild circles round the vehicle ; he eluded the 
lashing of the whip; he scared both spies back 
into their seats, and he wound up by frightening 
the horse, which rose on his hind-legs and pawed 
the air—being an animal of considerable spirit— 
and nearly brought the whole equipage, by much 
backing and prancing, to an ignominious collapse. 
Meanwhile Cabman No. 1 jogged quietly on his 
way, and his late fare began to breathe more 
freely in the loneliness and darkness of Cannon 
Hill Park. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
ELMSLIE HOUSE. 


Ovr hero had still a tedious journey of some 
two miles before him; it was not easy to reach 
Hagley Road without a guide, and in the suburbs 
of Birmingham guides were scarce at that hour. 
He did not know his way, but it was satisfactory 
to feel for a while that he was free from spies 
and once more master of his actions. He was 
sorry for the loss of Cabbage; he was doubtful 
if his portmanteau would reach its destination ; 
but both might be traced to-morrow, and it had 
been his one necessity to throw all impediments 
overboard in his effort to escape. At all events, 
he was free for the present, and not a living soul 
knew where he was. He would go to Hagley 
Road despite this conviction; it would be a bet- 
ter starting-point, and if he were deceiving him- 
self, and was still being watched, no great harm 
could ensue. If Miss Hilderbrandt had been ex- 





posed to any greater danger since her telegram, 
she would have made her way to Hagley Road 
also, according to his instructions—strange if he 
should find her there, after all. 

Tom went at a right angle across the park as 
well as he could in the darkness, and as soon as 
the boundary was reached he paused again and 
listened. When he was thoroughly assured there 
was no life or movement beyond, he vaulted light- 
ly into the roadway, and turned again toward the 
town. After a fugitive glimpse of dark country, 
he was soon lost in a maze of roads, with man- 
sions of imposing exterior to right and left of 
him; but he went on with philosophic indiffer- 
ence to locality, and with a sharp look-out for 
the first pedestrian whom he might encounter. 
The hour was very late—what would they say at 
Elmslie House when he discovered the family 
mansion of the Olivers, and roused the establish- 
ment with his demand for admission? He was 
not expected; he did not know the Olivers; he 
could only remember the fiancée of his brother 
as a gawky, half-grown girl. What a heap of 
explanations he should have to make through a 
key-hole to a sleepy servant before he would be 
allowed to enter the house! 

In a big broad road, and at the corner of a 
cross turning, he came to a full stop; there was a 
rushing, plunging sound behind him, and he was 
at a loss to account for it, until, with a whirl- 
wind kind of dash, Cabbage, which had seen him 
in the far distance, arrived once more upon the 
scene in breathless haste. 

“Down, Cab, and hold your row,” was Tom’s 
inelegant and quick admonition ; then Tom pat- 
ted the dog’s side, and was glad of the company 
of his old friend again. There was no one fol- 
lowing, no sign of human life, no sound of the 
approach of the enemy, and our hero and his dog 
proceeded on their way in peace. 

Presently a policeman under a lamp-post loom- 
ed upon the scene, and Tom went up to him, ask- 
ed his way to Hagley Road, and found that he 
had not gone very far out of the right direction. 
When the place was finally reached, he thought 
he was not far from rest for a short while—not 
for long, as there was much to do still, and he 
was a man who could not sit idle with the shad- 
ow of uncertainty upon him. 

A hundred yards along Hagley Road, and a 
fruitless inspection of the names on various gate 
posts, and then a sudden sign of life and light 
and action in a large mansion standing in its 
own grounds, There was an evening party in 
the full vigor of its after-supper dances there, 


and the music and ripple of pleasant laughter . 


swelled from open windows into the May night 
as Tom approached. There was a long string 
of carriages in the roadway, with lamps blazing 
athwart the darkness, and the coachmen were 
discussing the affairs of their employers from 
their boxes or on the curb-stone, after the cus- 
tom of the country. 

“Which is Elmslie House ?” inquired Tom of 
the first man he approached—“ Mr. Oliver's ?” 

“Why, this is it,” was the answer. 

“This place—where the party is?” 

“ Yes.” 7 

“Oh,” said Tom. “Well, here is one difficulty 

surmounted. I shall not have to wake any body 
u ” 
He turned into the carriage drive, and went 
along it toward the mansion, every window of 
which was bright with light. They were play- 
ing Gounod’s waltz from Faust as he approach- 
ed, and it jarred upon his meditations. This 
seemed no time for the frivolities of life to him. 
His father was lying ill at Broadlands, and there 
was much mystery about his own path, and a 
woman in danger, counting every minute before 
the power was in his hand to rescue her. It did 
not seem a time for party-giving to him, and 
these Olivers were to be allied to the Dagnells, 
and might have had a little more consideration 
whilst Marcus was a guest in their house. 

Tush! he was morbid and aggrieved, and with 
an unfulfilled purpose in his mind, or he would 
not be so querulous and critical to-night. Be- 
sides, he had been hunted and watched like a 
thief, and he had had to fly like a thief, too. The 
contemplation of all this was unpleasant, and he 
was possibly tired and cross as he and his dog 
went up the broad front steps. He knocked 
loudly at the door, for there was a hum of merry 
voices within, and the guests, who had filled all 
the rooms, had overflowed into the big hall, where 
they were talking, laughing, and flirting in true 
evening-party fashion. When the door was open- 
ed by a servant in a livery gorgeous enough for 
royalty itself, the scene was pretty and pictur- 
esque, even to its outskirts; There were dandies 
in full dress and ladies in all the glory of bright 
colors standing about the hall, and fluttering to 
and fro from one room to another, sitting even 
up the broad stairs beyond. 

“What's your business, young man?” asked 
the footman, surlily, for he was tired and cross 
too, and had not participated in any of the fun. 

“This is Mr. Oliver’s ?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

Tom was travel-stained and generally soiled, 
and it was evident to the official eye that he was 
not a guest who had come in at the death. 

“Very good. Then tell Mr. Dagnell his broth- 
er wishes to speak to him, and look sharp about 
it,” said Tom, more peremptorily. 

“ Ay, I—yes, Sir,” said the servant, a little dis- 
mayed now. “ Won’t you—will you—well, I 
don’t know where to put you just this minute.” 

“T will wait here,” said Tom. 

“Mr. Dagnell, I think you said—the gent as is 
a-staying here, you mean, and who—” 

“Yes—be quick.” 

“T think I know where to find him,” said the 
footman. 

He had not closed the door, and Tom’s position 
was not particularly enviable, standing on the 
threshold holding a big dog by the collar, and 
with many inquiring eyes turned in his direction, 
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The ordeal did not last very long, for from the 
room on the left of the entrance the footman re- 
appeared, followed by Marcus, open-mouthed, 
open-eyed too, and staring. 

“Good gad, Tom, what is it? Is it all up 
with the governor, is it? Oh! damn it, Tom, 
here’s a beastly mess!” and Marcus forgot all his 
anxiety as to the motive for his brother’s pres- 
ence in Birmingham, in the awful fact that Cab- 
bage had recognized him, broke away from his 
brother’s grasp, and, amidst the most vociferous 
barking, had sprung forward and planted his two 
paws in the very centre of Marcus’s shirt front, 
where he had printed off in Birmingham mud a 
fine fac-simile, 

“Down, you wretched brute!” cried Marcus, 
slapping the dog’s head with his white kids. 
“ What on earth, Tom, made you think of bring- 
ing the monster here? Just look what a state I 
am in!” 

And Marcus was in “a state,” certainly, Cab- 
bage having been very glad to see him. 

“Never mind,” said Tom. “Where’s your 
room? I wish to speak to you at once. Time is 
of moment to me.” 

“ Ye-es—exactly—I suppose so,” said Marcus, 
falling into his natural drawl, now that his tem- 
porary excitement was over ; “ but hadn’t we bet- 
ter shut the dog out in the front first ?” 

“Yes; he will not run away,” said Tom, fol- 
lowing his brother’s advice—an act which elicited 
a renewed protest from Cabbage, who lay forth- 
with across a large mat under the portico, and 
whined piteously during the whole term of his 
banishment. 

“ Now, then, we'll go up stairs, Tom. If you 
will allow me, ladies and gentlemen,” Marcus 
said to the bevy of curious fair ones and their at- 
tendant cavaliers who were seated upon the stairs. 
“Thank you very much. Well, I am in a dis- 
gusting state,” he said again, looking dismally 
down at his shirt front. 

He led the way to the first floor, and along a 
corridor blazing with many lamps to a room at 
the extremity, which he entered. 

“Come in, Tom; here’s my diggings. Perhaps 
you don’t mind shutting the door behind you. 
Thanks.” 

Tom followed his brother into a handsomely 
furnished bedroom, with a dressing-room 
yond, into which Marcus immediately retreated. 

“T sha’n’t be very long,” he drawled forth 
from the inner apartment, “ but it will save time 
if you tell me the news whilst I change my shirt. 
Upon my honor, Tom, you are an extraordinary 
fellow to bring that beastly dog to an evening 
party, mind you.” 

“T did not bring Cabbage to the party; he re- 
ceived no invitation,” said Tom, curtly. 

“Didn’t he, though? I mean, didn’t you, 
though? I know they talked of asking you; 
there was a lot of talk about it, but I said you 
wouldn’t care about any thing of the sort,” called 
Marcus from the inner room. 

“ And not at this time, certainly,” added Tom. 
“No, [haven’t come tothe party. It is by a mere 
chance that I am in this house to-night.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course it must be. You would 
have telegraphed again if you had meant to come 
down. Well, I hope nothing is wrong.” 

“ Nothing is wrong at home. Something may 
be very wrong at Birmingham,” said Tom. 

“Eh? what? There now, upon my soul,Tom, 
you shouldn’t let out things so suddenly. I’ve 
dropped one of my diamond studs.” 

“Tl wait till you find it,” said Tom, seating 
himself. 

“Tha’anks,” answered the voice, at a lower 
level, Marcus being evidently on his hands and 
knees ; “ it can’t be very far off, but I may as well 
find it first. I really don’t see it any where.” 

“No matter.” 

“No matter! Well, that is ridiculous, as if ’'m 
going down stairs with one of my studs out of 
my shirt. Do you mind ringing the bell, Tom ?” 

“ What for?” 

“T really must have somebody to help me look 
for it. I shouldn’t like to—oh! here it is.” 

The stud was discovered, but Tom touched the 
bell just the same. 

“Ts that you ringing, Tom ?” 

“Yes; tell the party who answers the bell to 
bring up a little refreshment, Marcus—I have had 
nothing since the afternoon.” 

“But you will come down and—” 

“What, in this costume?” cried Tom; “to 
astonish your friends too. Oh no. I am not 
here by invitation, but by accident. I may crave 
the hospitality of the Olivers later on—early to- 
morrow, perhaps—and for a friend of mine, 
hardly for myself. I may tell you the whole sto- 
ry to-morrow, not to-night—there is no time, and 
I am keeping you from the dance—or I may not 
tell you at all. It depends upon another’s wishes,” 

* Indeed—no—yes,” said Marcus, very much 
confused by his brother’s hurried attempt at ex- 
planation. ‘I don’t make out what you are driv- 
ing at: it can’t be about the telegram—of course 
not; but we’ll leave it till to-morrow, as you say. 
Parker,” he said to a servant who knocked, and 
came in at his request, “bring up some sherry 
and a few fowls and a few sandwiches and things 
for my brother here; and if you see Miss Oliver 
tell her I’ll be down in a minute.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

Exit Parker, and enter Marcus from the dress- 
ing-room with a clothes-brush in his hand. 

“That dog has actually smothered me with 
mud, Tom,” said Mareus. “Did he get behind 
me at all, do you know?” 

Tom glanced at his brother’s back as he turned. 

“You're all right, Marcus,” Tom said; “ you 
must not be distressed about that.” 

“T never said I was distressed, but a fellow 
doesn’t want to walk into a drawing-room like a 
confounded mud-lark,” said Marcus. ‘“ And how 
are they all at home? Jolly, I hope.” 

“Oh, very jolly—with the exception of the 
governor,” was the reply. 





“ Ah, yes, the governor, of course,” said Mar- 
cus. “ You'll excuse my being a little foggy, 
Tom, but I really have not got over my surprise 
yet. Ihave not, indeed; I am afraid I am rath- 
er stupid just now.” 

“Tm afraid you are,” replied Tom, bluntly ; 
“but I will not add further to your confusion.” 

“We had a capital supper—a wonderful sup- 
per—and I may have had three or four glasses 
of Champagne. I don’t feel any the worse, and 
I walk straight. But,” he added,“I am con- 
fused. I don’t seem to understand what has 
brought you down here, Tom. I don’t indeed. 
Haven’t you—” 

“T will tell you to-morrow,” said Tom, inter- 
rupting him. 

“Tha’anks ; but here’s the sherry and things,” 
he added, as Parker brought in the refreshments 
and some sandwiches; “and I fancy that I will 
leave you now for a little while.” 

“Not yet. Wait an instant.” 

“Certainly. I’m in no great hurry: you will 
not be very long, I dare say;” and Marcus sat 
opposite his brother. 

Tom disposed rapidly of two glasses of sherry 
and the same number of sandwiches, and then 


“Tam ready. Let us see after Cabbage.” 

“By Jove! yes. I forgot Cabbage,” said Marcus. 

“Tn this big house is there not a second stair- 
case for the servants ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh yes.” 

“Lead the way down, then, and I can escape 
the guests.” 

“ Just as you like, but—” 

“Look sharp, Marcus. You don’t know what 
lies before me to-night.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T will not trouble you with it now.” 

“ Tha’anks,” said Marcus, “you can tell me all 
to-morrow. I shall be glad to get down to Fan- 
ny—there’s a confounded ass of a wholesale gun- 
maker, Tom, who is a deuced sight too attentive 
to Fanny, and I don’t like it much.” 

“ Nor Fanny either, I hope,” said Tom, in reply. 

“Well, she’s obliged to be civil, you see; but 
of course she does not like it any more than I do.” 

“ Ah! of course,” replied Tom, absently. ‘Lead 
on, Marcus. I shall be glad to get away from 
here.” 

Marcus, thus adjured, led the way by the serv- 
ants’ staircase into the servants’ hall, where they 
caused as much consternation as though they had 
been arrivals from the other world. For the do- 
mestics, elated by the soirée, or by the wine 
which had been left after the soirée, were holding 
a small carnival of their own below stairs, and 
had asked in not a few of the coachmen and 
footmen who should have been in attendance on 
their employers’ horses and carriages in the front 
road. There was a little dancing, and some 
rough romping, kissing, and suppressed scream- 
ing, until the brothers appeared suddenly in their 
midst, when an awful silence and general sheep- 
facedness ensued. 

“ Beg pardon ; sorry to interrupt you all,” said 
Marcus, very politely. ‘‘Sha’n’t detain you more 
than a minute; but my friend thought he would 
like to come round this way for a change. I say, 
Parker, which of these doors leads into the stable- 
yard ?” 

“This one, Sir.” 

“Tha’anks, so it does. This way,Tom. You 
wait here, whilst I go round to the side gate and 
whistle in that dog. No,” he said, more gravely, 
“Tl wait here and you whistle him in. It won’t 
do to be jumped at all over again, will it ?” 

Tom passed into the stable-yard, opened the 
side gate, and called his dog, who, the instant 
afterward, was bounding about the legs of our 
hero with an energy that no fatigue seemed able 
to repress. 

Tom opened one of the stable doors and shut 
him in. Marcus appeared the instant afterward. 

“Tm precious glad we’re rid of him, Tom,” he 
said. “I'll send somebody to feed him as soon 
asIcan. Where are you going now ?” he asked. 

“What is beyond that door—the garden ?” 

“Yes, the garden.” 

“ And beyond that?” 

“T think there’s a lane, or a back street, or 
something.” 

“T am going out that way.” 

“ Well, but—” 

“It is not unlikely that I have been tracked to 
this house, and I wish to leave it unperceived.” 

“You—you haven’t killed any fellow, I sup- 
pose?” said Marcus, thoughtfully. “We shall 
get in a devil of a row if you’ve done any thing 
of that sort.” 

“Tt’s not so bad as that,” said Tom, dryly. “Is 
there a door opening into the lane ?” 

“T think so. Iam sure the dust-man comes in 
that way, because I saw him whilst I was shaving 
at the window yesterday.” 

“ Proof conclusive,” Tom remarked. 

“You'll excuse my walking down the garden 
in these boots?” said Marcus; “you can’t miss 
your way if you keep to the path; and I haven’t 
my hat either, and should catch an awful cold.” 

‘“‘T will excuse you.” 

“T shall sit up till you return, though,” Marcus 
added ; “for you’ve made me feel awfully nerv- 
ous about you. Where are you going, I wonder?” 

It began to dawn upon the slow consciousness 
of Marcus Dagnell that his brother was singular 
in his manner and graver than his wont. 

“ All explanations to-morrow,” answered Tom. 

“You'll lock the gate after you?” 

“Yes, and throw the key over the wall again.” 

“Don’t throw it with all your might, or you'll 
have it through old Oliver’s pinery,” said Mar- 
eus; “and I say, if you don’t find them at home, 
or they’re all in bed—wherever you are going, I 
mean—you'll make haste back, I dare say.” 

“T dare say I may,” said Tom. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

Tom disappeared from the stable-yard into the 
garden, and Marcus stood with his hands in his 





black dress trousers reflecting on the mystery of 
his brother’s conduct. He was not a thoughtful 
man, but his brother’s demeanor rendered him 
more thoughtful—even more considerate—than 
he was accustomed to be. 

Tom was not half-way down the garden, which 
was blacker and denser than he had expected, 
and the path more difficult to keep, when the ap- 
parition of his brother appeared again at his side 
—his brother, strangely metamorphosed, with a 
billyeock hat and Ulster coat on, and a thick 
walking-stick clutched in his right hand. 

“Tm not very quick, Tom—in fact I’m deuced 
slow in many things—but I fancy you’re going to 
have a row somewhere.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well, you’re not going to have it all to your- 
self, that’s all. Ill go with you.” 

(ro BE OONTINUED.] 





Woven Braid and Crochet Insertion for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 765. 


Tums insertion is worked with woven braid, which is 
composed of single figures joined by cords, and fur- 
nished on each side with six loops, as shown by the 
illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 60. On one 
side of the braid crochet the 1st round, as follows: * 
1 de. (double crochet) on the first loop of the next fig- 
ure, 2 de. separated by 2 ch. (chain stitch) on the tal 
lowing loop, 3 ch. ; for one leaf figure throw the thread 
twice on the needle, and, paying no attention to these 
threads for the present, work one leaflet of 2 stc. (short 
treble crochet), working off the upper veins together, 
on the next loop three leaflets as before, working the 
first on the next loop and the following two on the 
middle two loops of the next figure, work off the end 
st. of the four leaflets together, then work off the t. t. o. 
(threads thrown over) together, 2 ch., 1 dc. on the four 
leaflets worked off together ; this completes the leaf fig- 
ure; 3ch.,2dc. —— by 2 ch. on the next loop, 1 de. 
on the following loop, 4 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
next cord, 4ch., and repeat from *. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 dc. on the second following st. in the - 
ceding round, 1 ch. round.—Always alternately 1 
cross dc. (for which work 1 stc., crocheting off the low- 
er vein only, for the present) on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 dc. on the second following st., work 
off the upper veins of the stc.,1 ch., 1 dc. on the mid- 
dle vein of the stc. with which the cross dc. was com- 
pleted, 1 ch., pass over 1 st. 4th round.—Like the 2d 
round. On the other side of the braid work four rounds 
like those just described. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N November 2 the Board of Health in New 

Orleans passed resolutions expressing belief 
that the epidemic of yellow fever was at an end, 
although it was not advised that absentees 
should therefore return to the city, as it would 
be found unsafe in many cases for them to do so 
at present. Nevertheless, as soon as the positive 
peril had passed, people were in haste to return 
to their homes, even when those were desolated. 
A physician who went to Memphis the latter 
part of August, and remained there two months 
ministering to the sick, although he himself did 
not escape the fever, states that the general san- 
itary condition of that city was very bad. One 
great cause of its unhealthiness is a bayou which 
runs directly through it, and into which the 
drainage of the city empties. As far as the ob- 
servation of this physician went, the fever ex- 
tended almost exclusively along the lines of trav- 
el, but rigid quarantine was effectual to keep it 
away. Several towns, apparently directly in the 
way of the pestilence, escaped by strict quaran- 
tine. Disinfectants were not sufficient to pre- 
vent the ravages of the disease. At the same 
time with the epidemic, malarial, bilions, and 
intermittent fevers were prevalent, and in their 
earliest stages were not easily distinguished, 
even by physicians, from yellow fever. All of 
the Howard physicians at Memphis, it is stated, 
were attacked with the fever, excepting one, and 
twenty-seven died. 





Out of 130 grand prizes, 2470 gold medals, 6400 
silver medals, 10,000 bronze medals, and 10,000 
honorable mentions awarded at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, the United States received 10 grand 
»rizes, 30 diplomas of honor, 135 gold medals, 

silver medals, 220 bronze medals, and 156 
honorable mentions. 





The Anglo-Indian difficulties with the Ameer 
of Afghanistan grow more and more serious. It 
appears from all reports that the Ameer desires 
friendly relations with England, but whether he 
will comply with the demands of the British 
government in regard to Russia remains to be 
seen. 





An interested audience recently gathered at 
Steinway Hall to attend the competition for a 
free scholarship at the Conservatory of Music. 
There were 950 applicants, from which large 
number eleven competitors were chosen. The 
director of the Conservatory said that it was 
not the best performer that would receive the 
scholarship, but the one that showed the great- 
est amount of talent. Miss Florence Clinton 
was the successful candidate. Miss Clinton is 
only fifteen years of age, and although not the 
finest player among the competitors, yet it was 
decided that she showed more talent than any 
of the others. The successful competitor for 
this scholarship is entitled to free instruction 
in all branches of music in the artists’ depart- 
ment of the Conservatory of Music for a full 
term of four years. 


The Bryant Memorial meeting of the Goethe 
Club was largely attended at Chickering Hall. 
The stage was appropriately draped and adorned 
with flowers. On one side stood a bust of the 
ae and on the other the Bryant vase. The 
eading features of the occasion were an im- 
pressive oration by Dr. Osgood and tine music by 
the Vocal Union; a member of the club, Court- 
land Palmer, recited ‘‘ Thanatopsis’’—a poem of 
which the admirers of Bryant never weary, al- 
though it is so familiar to them; and an address 
was made by T. B. Wakeman, another member. 
Mr. Bryant was among the organizers of the Goe- 
the Club, which gave him a brilliant reception 
on his last birthday. 


The statement made seems scarcely credible, 
that the proprietor of the Colosseum Theatre, 
Liverpool, in which a recent panic caused the 
death of over thirty persons, immediately after- 
ward announced his intention of opening the 
doors as usual and giving the customary per- 





formance. The proposal awakened intense in- 
dignation, and there were threats of wrecking 
the house if a performance was attempted with- 
in twenty-four hours of so great a calamity, 
Consequently the Mayor forbade the opening 
of the theatre, and the manager was forced to 
acquiesce. 

When the yellow fever epidemic was pro- 
nounced at an end in New Orleans the total 
—- of cases had been 13,166, and of deaths 





An exchange for women’s work has been es- 
tablished by the South Brooklyn Employment 
Society at No. 122 Atlantic Avenue. All kinds 
of good work, ornamental or useful—paintings, 
embroidery, decorated pottery, fine sewing, and 
also preserved fruits—are received and sold at 
the producer’s own price, the society charging 
ten per cent. commission for expenses. 





Giglio, an Italian island between Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia, has been put up for sale at pub- 
lic auction. Eighty years ago it was owned by 
about four hundred people, who made a scanty 
living by tilling the ground and by anchovy 
fishing. But when the population increased to 
two thousand the Italian government began to 
tax the poor people, and then to send convicts 
to the island. Soon it became impossible to 
pay the taxes, and now the whole island is to be 
sold at auction. 





Excavations for the new building of the Long 
Island Historical Society have been begun on 
lots at Clinton and Pierrepont Streets, Brooklyn 
Heights. About $100,000 have been subscribed 
for the erection of the building, which will prob- 
ably be completed in the course of a year. 





A costly crematory will soon be erected near 
London by the Crematory Society of Great 
Britain. 





A new iron war steamer, built for the Russian 
government, was launched recently at Philadel- 
phia in the presence of the Russian legation in 
this country. Before the launch mass was cele- 
brated by Father Bjerring, of New York, upon 
an altar on the lower deck, after which the ship 
and crew, together with the Russian flag, were 
blessed by the priest in accordance with the 
forms of the Greek Church. 





The Bible Society of Geneva, Switzerland, has 
undertaken to send a copy of the New Testament 
to each school teacherin France, It will require 
eighty thousand copies. 


William Black’s new novel, Macleod of Dare, 
presents a new feature, which will give addition- 
al interest to readers. Several of his artist friends 
have each presented him with a drawing to illus- 
trate the story, and these cuts, which appear in 
the three-volume English edition, are also repro- 
duced in two editions—one in cloth and one in 
NRE amare by Harper & Brothers. Mr. 

lack dedicates his book in the following words: 

“To my good friends [the full names of a round 
dozen are here mentioned} I have much pleasure in 
dedicating this story; and that not so L.uch in the 
way of any compliment to them as to record my deep 
sense of gratitude to them for having turned aside from 
more important labors to give me each a drawing in 
illustration of the tale. If the book were better worthy 
of such distinguished collaboration, I should have less 
scruple—but equal pride—in placing their names on 
this page.” 

A list of the illustrations follows, with the 
names of the artists, among whom are Millais, 
Faed, Boughton, and others well known and dis- 
tinguished. These artists, who seldom use their 
pencils in illustrating books, have done so in 
this instance as a special token of their apprecia- 
ree of the talent and genius of this favorite au- 

10r. 

Macleod of Dare, without illustrations, is also 
one of the recent issues of the “ Franklin Square 
Library.” 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T.—Any blue beaver cloth would make a hand- 
some coat for winter. Use either of the coat patterns 
illustrated in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XL 

A Lavy Reaper.—The groomamen and bride-maids 
usually meet at the house of the bride. 

E. J.—Get some cream and red brocaded gauze or 
else silk to combine with your evening dress. Remove 
the black velvet. Make an over-dreas of the two ma- 
terials like either of those illustrated in Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XL 

Mrs. S. D. W.—Your sample is stylish, and suitable 
for the pattern sent. Drap d’été is always worn, and 
will look well by any of the cut paper patterns of suits 
published in the Bazar during the present season, 

Boston.—Covers for the Bazar will be sent you on 
receipt of $1. They should be put on by a book-bind- 
er. Indexes are sent free on application. We can not 
tell you how to restore defaced coins. Numerous tidy 
patterns have been published in the Bazar. We do 
not know what one you want. 

T. J.—Your questions involve matters of special 
agreement between authors and publishers, concern- 
ing which it is impossible to lay down general rules, 

Mrs. S. B. L.—It is impossible to make papers of this 
kind definite enough to satisfy every possible ques- 
tion. We have no further information to give on the 
subject. Your own ingenuity must supply the rest. 

Carnot W.—Your brown silk is a stylish shade, and 
will look well with revers, vest, cuffs, pocket, and 
facings of figured brown velvet. 

L. H. R.—Marcelline silk is thin silk for lining man- 
tles, sleeves, etc. Get some brocaded silk and com- 
bine with your brown. Have the basque of brocade, 
with plain vest and sleeves. Have the deep apron 
over-skirt of plain silk with a band of brocade; plain 
silk lower skirt with a pleated flounce. 

Sunscriser.—Wedding cards with the inscription, 
“ At home, Tuesdays, after November,” do not inti- 
mate that the gentleman necessarily receives with the 
lady. 

J. A. N.—We can give you no further information. 

J. O. H.—It is proper for you to wear your black silk 
dress at your daughter’s wedding. 

T. S. M.—A plain coat basque, long apron over-skirt 
with bouffant back, and a demi-trained skirt, is a sim- 
ple yet fashionable design for your black silk dress, 
You can, if you like, add a vest of brocaded velvet, 
with cuffs and revers on the basque, and a broad band 
of the same on the apron front. Use satin bows and 
pipings, or else brocade of old gold and black, to trim 
a young girl’s cashmere dress. 


my, 





“SUNDAY MORNING.” 
NHIS exquisite engraving. from Alma Tadema’: 
i celebrated picture in the possession of Reg- 
inald H. Prance, and lately exhibited in the Gros- 
venor Gallery, of London, Should be preserved by 
every reader of the Bazay 48 an admirable spec- 
Imen of the \t archxological artist's best style. 
The en iving will be a valuable addition to a 
portfolio, or, mounted and frame 1, will grace the 
walls of any dwelling. The cene is-laid in one 
of the medieval castles which the artist delights 
'’ portraying. The Sun ‘y-orning peace, which 
broods alike over palace and cottage, pervades 
the lofty “partment, One feels the hush of the 
every-day din and the atmosphere of stillness and 
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“SUNDAY MORNING.” [From vue 


LISBETH ’S MIS IONARY. 
HE butcher’s bill, papa! 

Outside, the locusts were Piping shrilly 
among the bluc cups of the morning-glory vines ; 
the bland September sunshine Steeped every 
thing in yellow brightne: Within, the coun. 
try parson sat at his desk, with divers and sun- 
dry sheets of ’ermon-paper scattered before him, 
half a dozen reference book: Open at his elbow, 
and his head clasped tightly between his two 
hands, after a fashion which involved consider- 
able.x impling of his iron-gray hair, 

“Eh?” said the parson, letting his hes d, as it 
were, out of ustody, and coming slowly down 
from the world of polemics, as he stared at the 
pretty, slender gir] in faded ilico and washed. 
out ribbons, who stood beside him with an omi 
nous-looking piece of paper in her hand. 

“The butcher's bill, papa,”’ said Polly Fenn ; 
and he’s waiting I 

“ But, my dear”. the parson la 1 down his pen 
and took the bill into his hand with a | 
air—" we've had n¢ butcher’ meat this r 

We have ; ven to be in the last d 

mica].” 
ag s, I know, papa 
retty VS: but we 
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here;and there was the joint for that § bbatarian 
Society day, and the evening the bishop was 
here—don’t you remember ?” 

“T remember, my child—J remember,” said t 
country parson, with a s gh. “ Hospitality is an 
agreeable duty, and one that the Good Book en- 
joins upon us, but it costs money, Polly—it costs 
money. Put down the bill, child, and tell Neigh- 
bor Brisket that | will attend to it at my earliest 
convenience,” 

Still blue-eyed Polly hesitated. “ And the gro 
cer was here this morning, papa, and the account 
has really mounted up beyond every thing. And 
he says that he hopes you will please to settle at 
once, and that hereafter he has determined to do 
business only on a strictly ¢ basis,” 

The Reverend Mr. Fenn smiled 1 sickly smile 

Then I am afraid, Polly,” Said he, “that he 
won’t do much business with m - For as long 
s the Vestry are so dilatory with their pay 
ments—”’ 

“Yes, papa, that’s Just what I told him.” ¢ i 
Polly; “but he Says that business jg business,” 

‘He is right, my dear,” said the parson, 

and Iam yw rong; but it is through 1 fault of 
Now run away, and leave me to 1 
books, : 

Polly Fenn 5 ntly withdrew, with her pretty 
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the newspaper into the window-seat; “J haven’t 
thought of them since you went away. Oh, 
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at us, Polly, you and me, two girls of nineteen and 
seventeen, that ought to be enjoying ourselves 
and having a good time, and here we are, wash- 
ing and scrubbing, and turning wretched rags of 
dyed silk, and cleaning faded ribbons, and count- 
ing every pound of rice and every potato! Even 
these wild grapes, Polly, that you and I gathered 
down by the edge of the swamp, we shouldn’t ven- 
ture on the extravagance of preserving them, if 
Mrs. Deacon Biodgett hadn’t offered to supply the 
sugar on halves. Oh, I do so hate this life! 
Even Brisket the butcher thinks be can insult us 
with impunity.” 

“Yes,” said Polly, thoughtfully, “we mustn’t 
order any more meat at present.” 

“But we must live,” flashed out Lisbeth. 

“There is salt mackerel,” said Polly, “and 
eggs, and vegetable soups, and Mrs. Pullett al- 
ways sends us a nice cut of pork and some fresh 
sausages when they kill their pig. Oh, we shall 
get along somehow, Lisbeth; any thing is better 
than debt.” 

Lisbeth looked up with sparkling eyes. 

“Polly,” cried she, “why don’t they increase 
papa’s salary? Six hundred dollars a year is a 
shameful pittance for such a man as he is.” 

Polly shook her head over the grapes. “ Papa 
isn’t a young man any longer, Lisbeth,” said she, 
“and he isn’t as modern in his ideas as Mr. 
Crocus.” 

“ But he is such a learned man,” cried out Lis- 
beth, shaking the yellow mane out of her eyes. 
“ And his sermons—oh, Polly, they make me cry, 
they are so deep and so solemn, and go down 
into one’s heart so! Six huadred dollars a year, 
Polly, for such work and study as that!” 

“There is no doubt,” said Polly, soberly, “ but 
that clergymen are, as a general rule, very much 
underpaid in this country.” 

“T shall never marry a clergyman,” cried Lis- 
beth, with energy. “No, Polly, never! I'd mar- 
ry a dust-man first! For dust-men get their pay, 
and clergymen don’t, and—” 

Lisbeth stopped short, scarlet and confused, in 
this rhapsody of hers, for, chancing to glance up, 
she beheld in the doorway a tall and solemn- 
faced young man, with an umbrella in one hand 
and a travelling sachel in the other. 

“We don’t want any thing, please,” said she, 
jumping at once to the conclusion that she be- 
held a book agent, or a vendor of patent polish, 
or some such itinerant tradesman, 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, ap- 
parently as much embarras: as was she her- 
self; “I must have mistaken the house. I was 
looking for the Reverend Francis Fenn !” 

“ My good gracious! another missionary,” mur- 
mured Lisbeth, sotto voce, as Polly stepped gra- 
ciously forward, saying, 

“You are not mistaken, Sir; this is the house. 
Please to walk into the parlor, and I will speak 
to papa.” 

The best room of the parsonage was cool and 
dark, with green paper shades drawn down, a jar 
of fragrant dried rose leaves in the fire-place, and 
a home-braided rug of party-colored cloth laid 
carefully down before the sofa to hide the darned 
spot in the carpet. 

“Not that chair, please,” said Polly, coloring 
up to the roots of her hair, as the unwary stran- 
ger advanced toward a certain corner; “the leg 
is broken, and we've glued it, and I’m afraid it’s 
not quite safe. This one is better.” 

While Lisbeth, hiding her face in her apron, 
murmurs to herself, “Is there no end to our 
humiliations? Is our world always to be full 
of glue and patches, and mends and make- 
shifts ?” 

“ Lisbeth,” said Polly, returning, “go and call 
papa.” 

“Tt’s another missionary, I’m sure,” said Lis- 
beth, unwittingly pulling down the sleeves of her 
brown calico dress. “And I know he’ll stay to 
dinner, and he’s got a hungry glare in his eyes, 
and there’s nothing for dinner but barley soup 
and.acabbage. Oh dear!” with a grimace which 
made Polly laugh in spite of herself, “I wish the 
race of missionaries was extinct.” 

The country parson looked mildly up from the 
second paragraph of his “Thirdly” as Lisbeth 
came in, smelling of wild grapes, with an aureole 
of yellow hair about her face. 

“ Papa,” said she, “there’s a gentleman in the 
parlor to see you, with a carpet-bag and a white 
neck-tie!” 

“ Ah!” said the clergyman. 
pose. He is most welcome. 


“ A visitor, I sup- 
But I am just at 


present deep in the thread of a complicated po- | 


lemic theory. Make my compliments to the gen- 
tleman, Lisbeth, and beg his indulgence for a 
quarter of an hour or so.” And the parson 
dipped his pen resolutely into the time-stained 
wooden standish, as if he was determined to set- 
tle the subject at once. 

“But, papa!” Lisbeth had caught at his coat 
enff to reclaim him temporarily from the abysses 
of theological argument. 

“Yes, my dear,” looking absently at her. 

“Do you think he’ll stay to dinner ?”’ 

“T shall invite him, my dear, most assuredly.” 

Lisbeth’s countenance fell, “ But, papa,” fal- 
tered she, “there’s nothing but barley soup.” 

“We wili serve it with the good old-fashioned 
sauce of welcome, my dear,” said the Reverend 
Mr. Fenn, with a grave, sweet smile, “ and I doubt 
not it will suffice.” 

Lisbeth flounced out of the room with height- 
ened color and quick, impatient breath. “ Papa’s 
an angel,” said she to herself, “ but angels never 
were adapted to get along in this work-a-day 
world.” She put her golden head into the parlor 
door for an instant. “Papa is very busy with 
his ‘ Thirdly,’ ” said she, with a roguish twinkle 
in the deep hazel eyes, “and he begs you'll be 
good enough to wait until he’s through.” 

The stranger bowed, and looked more embar- 
rassed than ever, as he answered: “Oh, certain- 
ly, certainly. I am in no haste whatever.” 

And Lisbeth went back to her sister. 





“ Polly,” said she, “ what shall we do? 
pany to dinner, and nothing to give them.” 

“But we must have something,” said Polly. 
“ Put on your things, Lisbeth. Go out and buy a 
fowl, and a quart of potatoes, and a loaf of bread. 
And stop at Mr. Dakin’s for an ounce of his best 
tea and a quarter of a pound of butter.” 

Lisbeth opened her eyes very wide at this ex- 
travagant order. 

“Oh, you reckless Polly!” said she; “and 
where are all the funds to come from ?” 

Polly sighed softly. “I shall have to take the 
dried-cherry money,” said she, “that I was sav- 
ing up for my fall hat and gloves. But it isn’t 
much matter. I dare say I can manage very 
well with the old ones for a little while longer.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” cried Lisbeth, vehemently. 
“And to think how you toiled all those hot sum- 
mer days to pick and dry those black ox-hearts.” 

“There’s no help for it, dear,” said Polly, gen- 
tly. “Get your hat on quick—there’s no time 
to lose.” 

“ But it isn’t fair,” protested Lisbeth. “ Why 
should all the travelling preachers and book 
agents and mission collectors come here and eat 
us out of house and home? Why don’t they go 
to Mr. Crocus ?” 

Polly smiled. “Because Mr. Crocus doesn’t 
make them welcome, and papa does,” said she. 

“I do wonder,” cried Lisbeth, impetuously, 
“if there is any other race of men imposed upon 
as country ministers are? Mark my words, Polly, 
I never, never, will marry a—” 

But by this time Polly had tied on her sister’s 
straw flat, and twisted a muslin scarf across her 
shoulders. 

“Do make haste, dear,” said she, in accents of 
gentle entreaty, as she pointed upward to the 
clock. 

Scarcely fifteen minutes had elapsed when 
Lisbeth came flying back, with yellow tresses 
streaming behind, and market-basket in her 
hand. 

“There, Polly,” cried she, in the clear, light voice 
of girlhood, as she deposited a plump chicken on 
the table, “there’s your new hat; and there,” as 
she laid down a packet of groceries, “are your 
gloves; and here,” rattling out the potatoes, “is 
my last chance for a new blue neck-tie! And I 
do hope, Polly, that they'll give the missionary 
the worst kind of a dyspepsia.” 

“ Lisbeth !” 

“Well, but I do,” saucily retorted the girl, as 
she turned to put away her hat. “And— Oh, 
Pol-ly !” 

Polly turned around with a start, at the 
changed tenor of her sister’s voice. 

“What is it, Lisbeth? You're not ill?” 

Lisbeth, with a glowing face, pointed to the 
little wooden cupboard in the wall, which, extend- 
ing through from parlor to kitchen, in butler’s 
pantry fashion, was used as a general repository 
for books and papers. And then, for the first 
time, Polly perceived that both doors were slight- 
ly ajar. 
ar Polly,” muttered the girl, hoarsely, “he has 
heard every word! He couldn’t help it.” And 
flinging her hat in one direction, and her scarf 
in another, Lisbeth fled up the narrow wood- 
en stairs to her own room, and threw herself, sob- 
bing hysterically, upon the bed. 

“ It’s my tongue,” sobbed Lisbeth, “ my wretch- 
ed, chattering tongue. Papa always warned me 
against giving loose to it; Polly always told me 
it would get me into trouble. Oh, dear, dear, 
what must he think ? how can I ever look him in 
the face?” And with this doleful réswmé, Lis- 
beth buried her hot face in the pillows, and cried 
harder than ever. 

It seemed an age to her, but it was in reality 
little more than half an hour, before Polly came 
fluttering up the stairs, like a sweet-browed guard- 
ian angel. 

“Lisbeth,” said she, “darling, don’t fret— 
you meant noharm. Get up and braid your hair, 
and come down stairs. Dinner will be on the 
table directly, and papa is asking for you.” 

Lisbeth sat up and pushed the damp fringe of 
yellow hair out of her eyes. “I shall not come 
down, Polly.” 

“ But you must, dear ; papa would be very much 
vexed.” 

“ Never!” cried Lisbeth, with a fresh burst of 
tears ; “never /” 

But the country parson himself presently came 
to the rescue, with mild eyes and a firm, gentle 
voice. 

“No member of my family must be lacking in 
courtesy to a guest,” said he, taking Lisbeth gen- 
tly by the hand; and the poor child was led 
shamefacedly into the kitchen, where the table 
was spread, and Polly stood smiling at its head. 

“Mr, Vincent,” said the parson to the tall 
stranger, “this is my youngest child.” 

“T am the black sheep of the family,” said 
Lisbeth, hanging her head, “and I’m very sorry, 
Sir, and I beg your pardon.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,” said Mr. Vincent, in 
genuine distress at the sight of the mortification 
of this yellow-haired lassie with the deep hazel 
eyes and the red, sensitive mouth. 

And when dinner was over—and here let us 
mention that Mr. Vincent ate and drank with an 
excellent appetite, as if no lurking shadow of the 
threatened dyspepsia disturbed his digestion— 
and the country parson had taken his guest into 
the study, Polly put her arm around Lisbeth’s 
waist, and drew her out under the morning-glory 
vines, where, by this time, the blue and rose-tint- 
ed cups had all folded themselves into tight little 
parasolettes, and hidden behind the leaves. 

“Lisbeth,” said she, “I’ve got good news for 
you.” 

“Nothing can be good news any more,” said 
Lisbeth, with a fresh burst of tears. 


Com- 


“Oh, but listen,” soothed Polly. “Do you 
know who this Mr. Vincent is ?” 
“ A—missionary, I suppose.” And poor Lis- 


beth spoke the word as if it was a dose of quinine. 





“No, dear, he’s the bishop’s secretary. And 
he has heard of papa’s learning and zeal and 
talent, and he has come to offer him a parish 
near New York, with twelve hundred dollars— 
only think of it, Lisbeth !—twelve hun-dred dol- 
lars a year, and an assistant. We shall be rich, 
darling, and dear, dear papa will have a little rest 
and ease in his old age.” 

“Tt can’t be true,” said Lisbeth, vaguely. 

“ But it és,” cried Polly; and then the two sis- 
ters began to cry and sob, with happy incoherence, 
in each other’s arms. 


“Ts it possible,” cried Polly Fenn, “ that it is a 
whole year since we came to Moreham Rectory?” 

It was a year. Once more the wild grapes 
were scenting all the woods, once more the gold- 
en-rod held up its torches of flame along the 
course of babbling brooks, and Polly shaded her 
eyes with one hand, as she stood in the doorway 
and watched Lisbeth come lightly along the gar- 
den path, with the yellow sunshine tangled in 
her hair, and an unwonted moisture in her deep 
eyes. 

““What have you done with Mr. Vincent?” 
asked Polly, demurely. 

“ He is walking down by the falls, with papa,” 
said Lisbeth, coming up to her sister’s side, 
and slipping one arm through Polly’s. “ And, 
Polly—” 

“ Well, dearest ?” 

“T—I have something to tell you.” 

“Couldn’t I guess it?” said Polly, laughing. 
“No, Lisbeth, don’t turn your face away—I know 
it all, darling. He loves you, and you have 
promised to be his wife.” 

“ Polly,” said Lisbeth, “I think you must be a 
fortune-teller. But, oh! I am so happy! and I 
can hardly believe that it isn’t all a dream.” 

“But, Lisbeth—” 

“ Well ” 

“T thought you were never, never, going to 
marry a—” 

But Lisbeth’s soft little hand pressed over her 
sister’s mouth, and her pleadingly uttered, “ Please, 
a don’t,” stopped the sentence ere it was fin- 
is 


And Polly was merciful, and didn’t. 





THE ART OF GIVING PRESENTS. 


VERY thing can be done in a right way or 
in a wrong way. And perhaps nothing bet- 
ter displays taste and tact, or the absence of those 
qualities, than the giving of gifts. A gift may be 
so bestowed, and of such a nature, as to be a pos- 
itive insult, and yet of that bitterest kind which 
can not be openly resented. Other gifts are like 
the white elephant which the kings of Siam used 
to send to those whom they wished to ruin: they 
impose so many duties and so many costs that 
they do indeed “ make a burden of a pleasure.” 

We may best find out what a gift should be by 
asking ourselves what it is intended to represent. 
A gift is, presumably, an outward and visible ex- 
pression of love, in some of its diversities of grat- 
itude, good-will, or sheer kindliness. 

Of all gifts, one rule may be laid down: that 
the more strongly the element of personal indi- 
viduality is retained, the greater the grace of the 
giver, and the greater the pleasure of the receiv- 
er. The gift should not be what any body might 
give to any bodyelse. The gift which is the prod- 
uct of the giver is the most gracious of all, be- 
ing, as it were, a part of our friend’s very life. 
But all gifts can not be wholly this, and yet each 
should gain some impress from the loving hand 
which bestows. The card-case, the hand-bag, or 
the album must have come from “a shop,” but a 
thoughtful special order stamps the monogram, 
the crest, or the address, by which henceforth 
they are separated from their tribe, and dedicated 
to one sole use, 

Mere money cost is an element which must be 
always kept out of sight in the giving of presents. 
Costly gifts may be given sometimes: it is right 
they should be ; but any gift, be it worth ten cents 
or a hundred dollars, should have cost something 
besides money. It should have cost thought, con- 
trivance, search. And here one may give a hint 
that when a present is a bought one, particular 
care should be taken that any possible trace of 
its price be removed. Trade tickets are stuck on 
in all sorts of places. 

Very slight gifts win a wonderful grace when 
they gratify some wish or fancy, perhaps heed- 
lessly expressed months before, or when they fall 
in with the requirements of some taste or pursuit, 
especially if it be one scarcely acknowledged by 
its owner, or when they show that our friend has 
thought of us when far away, and surrounded 
with many excitements and distractions. 

The gifts of gratitude should be carefully guard- 
ed from any suspicious semblance of payment. 
Has any body done us a service? Nothing is 
more natural than that we should like to offer 
some recognition of the benefit conferred on us. 
Thanks are all very well, but the more thankful 
a man is, the less is his heart satisfied by mere 
verbal thanksgiving. But he must restrain his 
ardor: he must not rush, as it were, to pay off 
his benefactor, as if the weight of his kindness 
was too burdensome to be borne. He must quiet- 
ly await some birthday or festival. Even then 
he must not attempt to clear his score at once. 
As gratitude is a debt which can never be paid, 
it is folly to pain your friend by appearing des- 
perately anxious to discharge it. Let your first 
gift of gratitude be quite below the value of the 
favor it recognizes. But repeat it again and again. 
Let it be repeated, if you think fit, twenty years 
after the event. 

If a gift should pass from the poor to the rich 
it should never cost money. If it does, it will 
make the rich friend feel like a robber. He can 
get all that money gets; give him something that 
only costs love. Give him your little sketch, your 
netted purse, your prettily marked handkerchief. 





And the gift from the rich friend to the poor 
friend should not be oppressively golden. The 
more costly it is, the more strongly must the in- 
dividuality of love be imprinted on it. 

Foremost among the gifts of good-will stand 
wedding presents. Now, of course, the suitabil- 
ity of these must greatly depend on the means 
and rank of the bride and bridegroom. Still, a 
few general rules may save many awkward mis- 
takes and some heart-burnings, Wedding gifts 
should be of a substantial and permanent charac- 
ter. Those from mutual friends may well take 
the form of household adornments—pictures of 
all kinds, pretty china, or ornamental plate. The 
bride’s relatives and special friends may indulge 
in gifts of dainty napery and clever domestic 
contrivances, They are thus, as it were, helping 
her to enrich the home her bridegroom has call- 
ed her to, and so testifying their appreciation of 
the match. But the bridegroom’s family and con- 
nections will do well to avoid this delicate ground. 
They can not do better than bestow some person- 
al ornament on the bride. The new home is, so 
to speak, founded by their son, and it behooves 
them to give his choice her welcome to it. His 
eyes are lovingly turned on her: let them deco- 
rate her for his gaze, and so incorporate them- 
selves in his spousal love and pride. Never mind 
whether the gift be a little watch, a lace collar, a 
silk apron, a pebble brooch, or a diamond neck- 
lace, a Mechlin veil, or a golden bracelet. Either 
will serve well as a token of welcome and sym- 
pathy, which shall set a pleasant impress on the 
young heart when it is peculiarly soft, sensitive, 
and shrinking. 

There are too many people who act on quite 
another principle. We are not going to say a 
word against mothers-in-law. They have their 
trials and their “ natural feelings” as well as oth- 
er people. And just because they have these 
they should be wise in time. If they desire their 
son’s comfort, they should not act as if the young 
wife needed to be taught both that it ought to be 
considered and how that should be done. The 
advice of one who has given her daughter-in-law 
something which made her lovely in her husband’s 
eyes, and won his praise, is far more likely to be 
sought than the sour mositions of her who pre- 
sented a cookery-book or a washing-machine. 
It is a great pity that those occasions which 
should be the very “ love-feasts” of our existence 
are so often perverted into opportunities for pee- 
vishness or egotism, sometimes to develop into an 
alienation and a bitterness that no after-tears can 
quite wash away. 

Gifts between friends should be frank and 
friendly. Sometimes a little mystery enhances 
the pleasure they give; but sometimes any mys- 
tery is very cruel and misleading. Often, affec- 
tion can offer no more delicate tribute than a rec- 
ognition of a love greater than its own. Noth- 
ing can please the betrothed maidea more than a 
frame for her lover’s portrait, or a photograph 
of his birth-place; and the happy married couple 
are delighted with some keepsake from the scene 
of their courting days. 

Gifts to children should be always of articles 
which give them something to do. They like 
these best, and they are real boons also to moth- 
ers and nurses. Give the little girl a work-box: 
perhaps it will carry down your name to her chil- 
dren long after your very grave is forgotten. Give 
the boy a writing-case well stocked, and then send 
him a letter asking him some question. Whata 
lot of pleasure you will have added at the cost of 
a postage-stamp! God bless the little children! 
As the singing birds live on what can be scarcely 
missed, so these little ones gather up their pleas- 
ures from events which we wearily call “ bores.” 
You will never bore a child by giving it something 
to do, though you may easily bore it by talking 
to it, or even by kissing it. 

That touch of individuality which should be 
so carefully kept in view in all personal gifts 
should not be forgotten in testimonials, though 
there it must have a wider range, and be repre- 
sentative of a locality or a society. A testimo- 
nial should always bear some direct relation to 
the place and the people rendering it. Do not 
buy a French clock to give your minister or your 
doctor when he is leaving your village among the 
wilds or your smoky manufacturing town. Your 
city, or at least your county, must have some spe- 
cialty, whether it be granite or coal-port china, 
jet or cutlery. A testimonial need not be always 
a“show’ thing. Whatever it be, a pretty and un- 
obtrusive illuminated presentation plate is always 
enough to bear public witness to it. By giving 
the particular product or manufacture of your dis- 
trict to him whom you wish to honor, you make 
the very stones cry out in his praise. 

As far as in you lies, avoid conventionality in 
your gifts. Who has not heard of the young mar- 
ried couple perplexed between five pairs of hand 
screens, three biscuit boxes, and four cruet-stands ? 
Also, in gifts intended for household use, strive to 
realize the surroundings they will have. Do not 
compel your friends to put your present out of 
sight, or else to refurnish a room for its display, 
Do not give a blue work-table where the carpets 
and hangings are green, nor a scarlet tea cozy 
where the tea china is pink. Some people’s gifts 
always seem to fall so harmoniously into place. 
Do you suppose that is through the mysterious 
“luck” to which less fortunate folk are too apt to 
attribute the successes of their friends? Rather 
it is the result of a quick and considerate observa- 
tion. 

In the matter of gifts that particular shade of 
affection which is commonly understood by the 
word “love” is very peculiar. It delights in sec- 
ond-hand articles, It likes books inscribed, not 
with its own name, but with the name of the be- 
loved. It prefers the purse from which the dear 
fingers have already worn the gloss. Its choicest 
treasures are precisely those things which, as ad- 
vertisements say, are of “no value to any body 
but the owner.” Who does not know that the 
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bits of ribbon, and shabby memorandum-books, 
such as strange hands would toss over as utterly 
incomprehensible rubbish ? 

And now let us fitly close by a word concern- 
ing those pathetic things—gifts of remembrance. 
They should be something easily portable, so that 
they need never be left behind or become burden- 
some. And, however small their value, let these 
be specially permanent in sort. The type of an 
enduring though vanished love should not easily 
wear out. If it is likely to do so, then it will be 
probably not used, but laid aside in lavender. 
And, indeed, human nature has always a strange 
shrinking from a too familiar use of its sacred 
symbols. Is it “nonsensical” to spare and save 
gifts given for our service ? When they are gone, 
shall we not have something else to supply their 
place? Ah, but “man dees not live by bread 
alone ;” and some gifts have a value which no 
other possessions can have. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 
AMABEL’S FOLLY. 


“Tne Chantry” was one of those places which 
seem to have been named on the principle that 
regulates the appellations of “Gardens” and 
“Groves” in crowded parts of London, applying 
them to dreary regions where no flower ever 
bloomed, and stony-hearted spaces where no tree 
ever cast the shadow of flickering leaves on the 
dull gray flags. There was not even a tradition 
to justify the name; no fragment of an ancient 
arch or mutilated bit of carving from a long over- 
grown and hidden cloister had connected the place 
with the medieval fame of the great abbey whose 
ruins were the boast of the country. It lay quite 
apart from all the historic associations of the 
neighborhood, and was denounced by Miss Ains- 
lie as all the more desperately uninteresting be- 
cause the name led one to expect something. 

To unimaginative minds with a taste for the sol- 
id and the comfortable, “The Chantry” might, how- 
ever, have seemed a highly satisfactory residence, 
and it certainly did credit to the agent who had 
been employed by Mr. Ainslie to carry out in sub- 
stantial reality the vision of his expatriated years. 
The house was a solid, square stone edifice, with 
good-sized rooms, well-shaped and well-lighted, 
and the grounds, though small in extent and per- 
fectly flat, were prettily planted. Mr. Ainslie’s 
hobby, the farm, would have commenced at the 
hall door if he had had his way; as he had 
not, the ornamental portion of the place was of 
sufficient extent to prevent the useful portions 
being obtrusive. A well-kept road at the back 
of the shrubbery, amid which the house stood, 
divided it from the farm, so that, as Miss Ains- 
lie consoled herself by remembering, her papa’s 
pets were neither seen, heard, nor smelled on 
the home premises. The prevailing character- 
istic of “The Chantry” was trimness; it was a 
place which, if it had been situated any where in 
the vicinity of London, especially if it had been 
near the Thames, would inevitably have been 
popularly described as a “box.” Its provincial- 
ity saved it, however, from that indignity. The 
interior of the house accorded with its exterior 
physiognomy; it was comfortable and common- 
place, and the war that Miss Ainslie had de- 
clared against the furniture—the whole had been 
purchased from the former proprietors—was un- 
provoked, except as a matter of taste. What 
was the good, Miss Ainslie contended, of talking 
about things being very substantial “and very 
dear,” like Toots’s tailor, if they were simply de- 
testable and too vulgar for endurance? The more 
substantial the things were, the longer they would 
last; and the dearer they were, the more shame 
for the stupid man who had taken them “at a 
valuation,” just as if, so long as there were ta- 
bles and chairs, curtains and carpets, enough in 
the house, it did not matter in the least about 
the shapes of the former or the colors of the lat- 
ter. She professed herself disgusted from the 
beginning, but as she found a vent for that su- 
perfluous energy which was a standing cause of 
wonder and regret to her mother in the exten- 
sive reforms that she considered necessary, it is 
likely she rather enjoyed the making of “ ruc- 
tions,” as her Irish groom called the young lady’s 
proceedings. 

Mr. Ainslie was better satisfied with “The Chan- 
try.” The novelty of his leisure had not yet worn 
off, and though he was, as Amabel said, always 
wanting somebody to talk India to, he derived a 
fair proportion of the pleasure he had anticipated 
from his farm and his pigs. The dry, chippy, 
brown, dejected little man was better contented 
with his lot than are most human beings, especial- 
ly when they have had any power of choice given 
them; and even the vivacity and restlessness of 
his pretty daughter, the kind of thing so observ- 
able in her which for want of a better word may 
be called modernness, troubled him little. He 

complained of it, but she was right enough when 
she said that he liked it, on the whole. 

Amabel Ainslie had been sent home from India 
even unusually early, and she had not seen her 
parents in the interval between her being sent 
“home” and her being sent “out.” She knew a 
little of them, there was something to be learned 
from their letters ; but they knew nothing of her, 
there was nothing to be learned from hers; and 
if Mrs. Ainslie had been obliged to describe her 
feelings after Amabel’s return to Bombay, she 
could have done so most truthfully by saying that 
she felt as if she had a strange young lady on a 
visit of undefined duration. 

It is a feature of these modern days that moth- 


sisters, dwellers together with those natural ties 
to unite them which in old-fashioned times had 
a matter-of-course significance, in addition to the 
divine sanction, do not “ understand” each other. 
The fault is chiefly with the young ones ; they like 
to be, or believe th lves, incompris—a state of 
things which does not necessarily imply romantic 
tendencies, but is as much affected by the boun- 
cing belle as by the young lady of a more poetic 
order. Amabel was touched by this foolish affec- 
tation, and in danger of being spoiled by it. Mrs. 
Ainslie, who had never possessed much strength 
of character, had taken the fullest advantage of 
her invalidism to leave the little she had in abey- 
ance, and “ give up” Amabel, as she told Mr. Ains- 
lie, when her daughter’s high spirits and willful- 
ness became oppressive to her. On the other hand, 
Amabel would complain to her father, and to Mrs. 
Cathcart, who was a little shocked at first, but 
afterward came to “understand” the girl better, 
that she “could not manage mamma.” 

The latter task was not so easy as it might have 
appeared. Mrs. Ainslie had a good deal of quiet 
obstinacy in her disposition, and she had by de- 
grees sunk into a state of indifference to most 
things except her own comforts, for which a long 
residence in India, with very few associates of her 
own race and class, and also her confirmed ill 
health, offered at least reasonable excuse. In 
truth, therefore, Amabel Ainslie had but little 
guidance and counsel in her life, and was more 
affected by the peculiarities of her parents re- 
spectively than aided by their judgment or con- 
trolled by their authority. She had felt some 
misgivings about her unknown cousin Mrs. Cath- 
cart, on whom she must depend for a good deal of 
such pleasantness as she might hope to get into her 
life at “ The Chantry ;” her father’s notions about 
his niece had been of the vaguest kind, and Mrs. 
Catheart had not taken the trouble of making 
acquaintance with Amabel in her long spell of 
boarding-school life. These misgivings had giv- 
en way very rapidly before the hearty kindness 
of Mrs. Cathcart, and Amabel herself had inspired 
the vicar’s wife with sincere interest and affection. 
Also with anxiety. There are lives so hedged 
about with the defenses of a commonplace and 
even prosperity, so featureless and smooth, that 
one wonders how changes, trouble, calamity of 
any kind, are to get at them, to transform them out 
of all likeness to their former selves. Such a life 
was Amabel Ainslie’s. If it should ever be knock- 
ed out of its fair proportions and simple digni- 
ties, decencies, and delights, the bolt would have 
to come “from the blue.” Mrs. Cathcart was 
not a fanciful person; it was something in the 
girl herself that made her anxious ; an easily pro- 
duced depression, under all her high spirits, and 
a dash of superstition, that vexed her cousin most. 
It was such an odd contradiction to the essential 
modernness of Amabel’s notions and ways; it 
matched so jll with her rather daring independ- 
ence and her active, practical ways; and then, it 
was so foolish! Mrs. Cathcart hated the mere 
notion that Amabel might gain a character for 
“oddness,” and she had been thinking about it 
just before Mr. Cathcart set out to pay his first 
visit to Bevis on that day when Amabel had come 
over from “ The Chantry” to see her unexpectedly. 

“T do believe she is a fatalist,” Mrs. Cathcart 
had said te her husband, who was not prepared 
either to dispute her view or to deal with the case 
from a pastoral stand-point. “She says the odd- 
est things about people, and she declares she has 
always been right in what she calls her ‘ fortune- 
telling.’ ” 

“Don’t let her prophesy about yourself, my 
dear,” said the vicar, with a smile of easy superi- 
ority over every kind of weakness of the imagi- 
nation, “ for lam by no means sure that you would 
not be silly enough to be haunted by any nonsense 
she might talk to you. I suppose it is a lot of 
rubbish she picked up in India.” 

Mrs, Cathcart wisely said no more: her pretty 
cousin would not be likely to get much counte- 
nance or help from the vicar. But on a day or 
two later her mind turned in a direction it had 
been apt to take when assailed by perplexities, 
not indeed of this kind, but concerning what she 
called her “ clergy-woman’s affairs.” 

“ What a friend to her Janet would be!” so ran 
Mrs. Cathcart’s meditations. “I can not imagine 
any better fortune for her, except, indeed, a hus- 
band in all respects suitable, than Janet for a 
friend. I have never yet tried to make up a young- 
lady friendship, and I should think it is rather 
more difficult than making up a match. Oh, my 
dear Janet, how I do wish you had not gone away 
from Bevis !” 

The latter sentence might almost be said to be 
a refrain of Mrs. Cathcart’s thoughts, so often 
did they shape themselves into it. In the pres- 
ent instance she was reminded that wishing Miss 
Monroe had never gone away from Bevis was 
tantamount to wishing Captain Dunstan had nev- 
er come thither, by seeing that gentleman pass 
the windows of the vicar’s library. Presently he 
was announced, and Mrs. Cathcart learned from 
him all that had occurred on the previous day at 
Bury House, of which only a vague rumor had as 
yet reached the vicarage. 

She was very sorry for Sir Wilfrid, who had 
impressed her favorably on the occasion of his 
only visit to the vicarage. He could not, indeed, 
compete with his friend in either person or man- 

ner, to Mrs. Cathcart’s mind. Captain Dunstan 
was so very good-looking, so singularly interest- 
ing—she did not think Amabel had done him 
any thing like justice in the sketch of him that 
she had given her—and Sir Wilfrid was not re- 
markably handsome or remarkably interesting ; 
he was merely very “ nice,” according to that de- 
lightfully handy generalization of which women 
make so much use, applying it impartially to Ni- 
agara, or St. Peter’s at Rome, and to somebody’s 
baby or bonnet. Was there any thing she could 
do, any way in which she could help? Then she 
found that Dunstan had come to talk to her not 
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threw into her manner just the least tinge of 
coldness. Mrs. Cathcart was decidedly of opin- 
ion that Captain Dunstan had behaved with great 
negligence toward Miss Monroe. 

The tinge of coldness speedily disappeared, 
however, when Captain Dunstan spoke of Janet’s 
helpfulness, readiness, and calmness in the midst 
of the distress and confusion Sir Wilfrid’s acci- 
dent had caused, with admiration and eagerness 
which she herself could hardly have surpassed 
had she been dealing with the pleasant theme of 
Janet’s praise. 

“Tt will be ever so long before he can be 
brought back to Bevis,” said Dunstan, in con- 
clusion. “I shall see him every day, and when 
he begins to get well I dare say he won’t find it 
dull with Miss Carmichael and Miss Monroe.” 
Mrs. Cathcart had never heard of Miss Car- 
michael, but she was quite sure there could be 
no dullness where the society of Miss Monroe 
might be obtained. And then she went on to 
say that she should see Janet very soon. + Dun- 
stan cut a visit which he felt had taken a satis- 
factory turn rather short, as he was anxious to 
get back to Bury House, and he had hardly left 
Mrs. Cathcart when Amabel arrived, “ rattling” 
her ponies along in the manner Sir Wilfrid ob- 
jected to. 

Mrs. Cathcart told her the news, and, to her 
great astonishment, Amabel turned extremely 
pale, and sat down helplessly on hearing it. 

“ Never mind me,” she said, in reply to Mrs. 
Cathcart’s look of surprise ; “I am only a great- 
er fool than usual.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

“ Just what I say—that I am only a greater fool 
than usual, according to your notion. I saw Sir 
Wilfrid Esdaile yesterday for the first time, and I 
am sincerely glad—because I think I should like 
him very much if I saw more of him—to hear to- 
day what has happened to him. Don’t be angry 
with me, if you can possibly help it, and pray, 
pray, don’t tell the vicar, but I saw it—lI really 
did—I solemnly assure you I did—in his face!” 

“Saw what in his face, Amabel ?—that he was 
to be thrown from his horse and break a rib and 
his collar-bone! How could you be so absurd ?” 

“No, no, not quite that. But that there was 
misfortune before him; and now it has come, or 
rather he has come up with it upon the road, and 
it is only this ; only a broken bone or two, a lit- 
tle illness—nothing !” 

She spoke quite excitedly, and Mrs. Cathcart 
could only look the vexation she felt. 

“T know you never will believe me,” Amabel 
went on, “ but I can’t help it; there is something 
that puts these things into my head, and I cer- 
tainly can’t help that. I do know the doomed 
look in people’s faces, and the lucky look—like 
Captain Dunstan’s, for all his melancholy eyes 
and fine smile—and I did see it in Sir Wilfrid 
Esdaile’s face.” 

“ And now he has—what is it you witch-people 
call it 9—dree’d his weird, I suppose,” said Mrs. 
Cathcart, smiling, “and there is nothing more for 
him to fear from fate?” 

“T will tell you that when I see him again,” re- 
plied Amabel, with perfect seriousness. “It is 
very odd that I have felt Sir Wilfrid Esdaile 
wasn’t lucky, ever since I first heard his name 
mentioned. Captain Dunstan said I made a bad 
shot there, but you see I did not.” 

“Really, Amabel, you are excessively provok- 
ing. Any one would think you were a prophet, 
and pleased with the result of your predictions. 
Pray don’t be sibylline any more, but come and 
look at what Sir Wilfrid brought for you from 
Ceylon. Captain Dunstan asked me to take charge 
of the box, as there will be no going to ‘ The Chan- 
try’ for a little while at least.” 

Amabel pounced on the box with the eagerness 
of a child, and was speedily absorbed in tortoise- 
shell and filigree, tothe oblivion of every thing else. 

Mrs. Cathcart did not relinquish, although she 
was obliged to defer, her intention of transacting 
a friendship between Amabel Ainslie and Janet 
Monroe, and accordingly she took her pretty young 
cousin with her to Bury House, after she was in- 
formed that visitors could be admitted. 

They found Captain Dunstan at Bury House ; 
he was, in fact, walking under the almost bare 
branches of the elm-trees with Miss Monroe. The 
ladies left their carriage at the gate, Dunstan 
pointed out to them the scene of the accident, and 
then Amabel walked on with him toward the 
house, leaving Mrs. Cathcart to follow with Janet, 
and “talk parish,” as Amabel said. In fact, they 
talked of her. 

Sir Wilfrid was getting on so well that there 
was no reason why the little party gathered to- 
gether at Bury House on that afternoon should 
not beacheerfulone. The old ladies were charm- 
ed with their visitors, Mrs. Cathcart regretted that 
she had not made their acquaintance sooner, and 
Amabel thought how easy it would be to manage 
her mamma if only she were like those dear old 
ladies, especially if she were like Miss Susan, and 
wondered whether Miss Carmichael’s lover, who 
was in Ceylon, was “nice.” Miss Carmichael her- 
self did not interest Amabel very vividly, although 
she did study her with what she called her “ see- 
ing intention,” and set her down as one of the 
lucky. Miss Carmichael would be all right, she 
would marry the Scotchman, he would make the 
coffee plantation pay, and all would be well. With 
Mrs. Cathcart’s eye upon her, as they all sat round 
a solidly spread tea table, Amabel was restrained 
from some of her fancies, and at the same time 
incited to try a little more of the flirtation with 
Captain Dunstan which had not succeeded on 
board ship. So she was very bright and amus- 
ing, and Sir Wilfrid, who lay on his couch, and 
had his tea on a little table with the daintiest lit- 
tle tea service of old Chelsea, and a silver tea-pot 
a hundred years old, but was very well indeed, all 
things considered, and privately rather sorry that 
his condition of privilege was drawing to a close, 
was also charmed with Miss Ainslie, and forgave 





only of Sir Wilfrid, but of Miss Monroe, and she 


But the central object of Amabel’s observation 
was Janet Monroe. She looked at her when she 
moved, and listened to her when she spoke, with 
all the admiration Mrs. Cathcart could have wish- 
ed her to feel. She said to herself many times 
that she had never seen any one like her—so 
gravely graceful, so simply gracious; but she 
felt, at the same time, an unaccountable dread of 
her. Was this one of her superstitions, she won- 
dered; and would it go away and leave her mind 
clear toward the sweet and lovely young woman, 
of whom Mrs. Cathcart had not said nearly enough 
in praise? What was this horrid sort of power, 
or rather weakness—for it brought no help with 
it—that she had of foreknowing, though only in 
the vaguest instinctive way, when harm was com- 
ing to her? It was not fancy; she had felt it as 
a little child, toward a nurse-maid, at first sight, 
and the woman had ill-treated her ; toward a dog, 
and he had long afterward bitten her; toward a 
school-fellow in her school days, and she had done 
her an unprovoked wrong. But the strange in- 
stinctive dread had never come to her so strong- 
ly as it came while she sat opposite to Janet Mon- 
roe at the Misses Sandilands’ tea table, in the 
bright, ordinary-looking room, which seemed a 
most unlikely scene for any superstitious prompt- 
ings or indications. 

“What harm can she do me or I her?” Amabel 
asked herself in the moment of the impression 
that stole over her; “for this time the feeling is 
two-sided, and I am afraid of myself as well as 
of her. Sweet, lovely, benignant creature, it is 
wicked to let any such thought into my mind, and 
I will not. Mrs. Cathcart is right; this is mere 
superstition, and I will conquer it.” 

“And now tell me, what do you think of Jan- 
et Monroe?” Mrs, Cathcart asked Amabel when 
they were on their way home. 

“T think she is quite lovely, and absolutely un- 
like any one I have ever seen. I think she is too 
good and too lofty to be the friend of a—what 
shall I say ?—a mere bubble and bauble of a creat- 
ure like me, and also too good and too lofty to be—” 

Here Amabel paused in her speech and touched 
up the ponies. 

“To be—yes ?” 

“Never mind; I was going to be impertinent, 
and I won’t. How she walks! How she talks! 
And how strange her life has been! Did you 
notice how interested she was about India ?—stu- 
pid, wretched place !—she has dressed it up in all 
the glories of the Arabian Nights. To think that 
I have been to the other side of the world and back, 
and that Janet Monroe has never seen a play or 
heard an opera in her life! And yet I’m sure 
there’s nothing she could not do. Oh dear!” 
and she turned a comical face to her companion, 
“how nice it would be to have her to talk to papa 
about farming and ‘Cutchery,’ and to manage 
mamma !” 

“T see you appreciate her; but why should you 
think you could not make a friend of her, Amabel ?” 

“ Because she ‘ couldna be fashed’ with me, as 
the awful example in the Scotch story-book says.” 

“You are quite wrong, and, as usual, perverse.” 

“Very well, we shall see.” 


Miss Ainslie’s ponies soon became well acquaint- 
ed with the road to Bury House; for this first vis- 
it was succeeded by many more, and Mrs. Cath- 
cart had no need to make any effort to bring her 
friend and her cousin together. A more promis- 
ing young-lady friendship could not have been de- 
sired than that which formed itself between the 
two who were so very different. On Amabel’s 
part it was deeply enthusiastic, so generous that 
it extended itself to all Janet’s objects of predi- 
lection—the rooks, the fowls, the flowers, the un- 
amiable Spitz, the gardener’s children, the kitten, 
and Julia Carmichael—and so disinterested that it 
had no jealousy in it. She knew her place in Jan- 
et’s heart, and she was satisfied with it. Never 
had Amabel Ainslie known such happy days as 
those during which Sir Wilfrid Esdaile was rapidly 
getting well at Bury House, and she was constant- 
ly coming and going from thence to “ The Chan- 
try,” whither she carried glowing accounts of Jan- 
et. Mr. Ainslie made several visits to the old and 
young ladies, and duly carried polite messages 
from Mrs. Ainslie, who was unequal to the fatigue 
of visiting. 

Thus the time passed, and the end of all this 
pleasant and harmless season was drawing near. 
Amabel was in high spirits at her own prospects, 
for Janet was to go ona visit to“ The Chantry” aft- 
er a little while, when Julia should have returned 
to Hunsford and Sir Wilfrid to Bevis. Amabel 
had not forgotten her impression that Captain 
Dunstan had been defended against her attempts 
at capturing him by a prior attachment. She saw 
a good deal of him now, and she became entirely 
convinced of its truth. But now she believed that 
she had discovered the object of that attachment, 
and that, just for once in this world of fragments, 
failures, and contrarieties, every thing—the every 
thing for which she cared just then—was going 
to be all right. Amabel, with all her impulsive- 
ness and unruliness, had a great deal of real del- 
icacy of mind, and she carefully abstained from a 
question or a hint which might possibly have giv- 
en pain to Janet. Perhaps her perceptions would 
not have been so keen or her tact so nice but for 
the voiceless teaching of something in her own 
heart that had never before stirred it. However 
that may have been, Amabel Ainslie was very hap- 
py; her cousin’s device for her benefit had suc- 
ceeded to perfection, and if it had produced con- 
sequences only to be made evident in the future, 
such was a common occurrence in human affairs. 

“ And just to think,” said Amabel to herself, 
on the day when Janet promised to go on a visit 
to “ The Chantry”—“ just to think that I had that 
queer shudder when I saw her first, and felt that 
it would either be my fate to harm her or her 
fate to harm me! What nonsense! And that 
was the very best day I have ever yet seen. All 
that was my folly, and I am done with it forever.” 





her about the ponies. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Mcstis Kircnen Apron. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIT., Figs. 36-39. 





Fig. 1.—Bonnet Pry, 


faille has a handle of brown 
polished wood, with a carved 
ivory head. The handle is 
wound with a cord, finished 
with grelots. 


Bonnet Pins, Figs.1 & 2. 

Tue pin Fig. 1 is composed 
of mother-of-pearl leaflets, ar- 
ranged in scales, and finished 
in the centre with a flower com- 
posed of similar leaflets of gold 
bronze. 

The pin Fig. 2 consists of 
bronze bars of various lengths, 
which are covered with glass 
dust of different colors. 


Monograms in Cross 
Stitch Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 764. 

THESE monograms are work- 
ed on canvas in cross stitch 
with worsted or silk of differ- 
ent colors. 


Design for Portiéres, 
Table-Covers, etc. 


See illustration on page 764. 


Tats border is worked on 
burlaps with colored cotton in 
cross stitch. For the large 
squares use red cotton and for 
the filling and the small squares 
blue cotton in two shades, 
working with a double or triple 
thread, according to the size of 
the cotton. The foundation be- 
tween the straight rows is em- 
broidered alternately with blue 
and red cotton. The straight 
rows and the remaining orna- 
ments are worked with brown 
cotton in two shades. Ravel 
out the edges of the cover for 
fringe, and set on tassels of 
colored cotton. 


Embroidered Work- 
Basket, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 765, 
Tas basket is made of 
splints and black polished cane 











Fig. 1.—Lyser- 
TION, LACE, AND 
Rippon Cap. 
For description 


see Suppl. 


Umbrellas, 

Figs. 1-3. 

Toe umbrella 
Fig. 1, of black 
silk serge, has a 
bamboo handle, 
with a cock’s head, 
finished with black 
silk cords and 
grelots. 

Fig. 2. — Black 
silk serge umbrel- 
la, with a brown 
polished wooden 
handle, the head 
of which is a 
deer’s paw, orna- 
mented with black 
cord and tassel. 

Fig. 3. — This 


umbrella of brown Figs, 1-3.—Umsrewas. 


a = 


Fig. 1.—Scoten Pram Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-14, 


Fig. 2.—Swiss 
MUSLIN AND 
Bive Rippon 


Cap. 


For description 
see Supplement, 


rods, and rests 
on three. feet. 
The rim and 
bottom are trim- 
med with em- 
broidery, which 
is worked on 
a foundation of 
blue faille. Fig. 
2 shows a sec- 
tion of the de- 
sign for the 
border. Having 
transferred the 
outlines to the 
material, for the 
flowers and buds 
sew on figures of 
medallion point 
lace braid, and 
button-hole stitch 
them on the foun- 
dation with black 
silk. The sta- 
mens are defined 
with chain stitch- 
es of yellow and 
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Fig. 2.—Famie Patoesse Dress, 
For description see Supplement, 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 15-25. 





Fig. 2.—Bonnet Pry. 


knotted stitches of black silk. 
The stems are worked partly in 
tent stitch and partly in point 
Russe with black silk. The 
remaining sprays are worked 
in chain stitch with yellow silk 
and in point Russe with black 
silk. After finishing the em- 
broidery, line it with the mate- 
rial, set it into the basket, and 
cover the seam with blue silk 
cord. The embroidery on the 
bottom of the basket consists 
of foundation figures, which are 
worked to correspond with the 
border, in the design Fig. 3. 


Monogram. 
See illustration on page 765. 
THis monogram is worked 
with white and Turkish red 
cotton in satin and tent stitch. 


Border for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc.—Button- 
hole and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 765. 

Tas border is worked on a 
foundation of moss green cloth. 
The leaves are worked with 
olive green silk in several 
shades in diagonal button-hole 
stitch, and the veins and stems 
in chain stitch with bronze 
silk. For the flowers in satin 
stitch use alternately pink, blue, 
and yellow silk. The winding 
rows of chain- stitching are 
worked with pale pink and pale 
blue silk, and the knotted 
stitches with yellow silk. 


Border and Insertion 
for Dressing Sacques, 
Night-Gowns, etc. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on page 765. 


TueseE trimmings are worked 
on batiste, nansook, or linen in 
satin, tent, back, and button- 
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hole stitch with white embroidery cotton, 
and are ornamented with lace stitches and 
wheels of fine cotton. After finishing the 
embroidery, cut away the material between 
the design figures, as shown by the illus- 


tration. 
Embroidered Belt. 

Tas belt of wide black reps ribbon is 
furnished with a buckle of oxidized silver. 
The ribbon is embroidered in point Russe 
and in satin and tent stitch, with pink, blue. 
and white silk floss. 


Bonnet Pins, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1 represents a miniature whip, the 
end of which is ornamented with steel plates 
and the handle with jet. 

The pin Fig. 2 is in the shape of a curved 
band of gold bronze, finished on the ends 
with black balls, around which is coiled a 
bronze serpent. 

The pin Fig. 3 is made of gold bronze in 
filigree-work. 


Gentleman’s Cravat, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus cravat is made of black and garnet 
striped silk. For the knot cut of silk one 
piece seven inches and three-quarters long 
and three inches and a quarter wide, fur- 
nish it half its length with wadding, card- 
board interlining, and black lustring lining. 
Fold it together and join it on the ends, 
and also on the sides from the under edge 
to a depth of three-quarters of an inch. 
Through this knot run a straight strip of 
the material twenty-five inches long and six 
inches wide, which is folded lengthwise and 
joined over a cloth interlining, and is rav- 
elled out on the ends. On the inside of the 
knot fasten a binding twenty-four inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
which is sloped off on one end and furnish- 
ed there with a metai interlining. On the 
wrong side of the knot set an elastic loop 
for fastening the cravat. 


Pillow with Case, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 765. 


Tuis little blue satin pillow is filled with down. The upper side of 
the white batiste pillow-case is trimmed in the centre with a square 
worked in wrought guipure and on the edges with drawn-work linen 
borders finished with points worked in satin stitch. These borders 
are edged with a side-pleated ruffle. To work the square transfer 
the design Fig. 2 to linen, stretch threads crosswise on the foundation, 
wind them going back, and overcast the middle circle with button-hole 
stitches, interspersed with picots, as shown by the illustration. The 
points are worked in button-hole stitch. 
Begin at the broad end of a point, 
stretch a thread from right to left to 
suit the width of the point, and over- 
cast it with button-hole stitches. After 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Coat ror Girt From 11 to 13 
YEARS OLD.—(For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIIL, Figs. 40-50.) 








working the last button-hole stitch of a 
row, carry the working thread to the 





Fig. 1.—Evenine Dress ror 
Youne Grew. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—EveninG Dress ror Youne Girv. 
Front.—See Fig. 4.—[For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. VI, Figs. 31-35.) 











Fig. 3.—Bonner Pry, 





Fig. 2—Nkck Banp witH 
Knot ror Crayat, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—GentLemay’s Cravat, 


[See Fig. 2.] 


other side of the pout, 
work a button-hole stitch 
on the joining thread and 
on the last button-hole 
stitch row, and continue 
the work in this manner. 
In order to shape the points 
in each button-hole stitch 
row, omit the first and last 
stitches of the _ preceding 
row. Having worked the 
button-hole stitch scallops 
in the design in the manner 
described previously, baste 
the square on the batiste 
foundation as shown by the 
illustration, and apply it to 
the latter with button-hole 
stitch points. For the em- 
broidery surrounding the 
square transfer the design 
Fig. 3 to the foundation, 
and work it with fine em- 
broidery cotton ‘in satin, 


tent, back, and. overcast 
stitch. For the carnations 
work always alternately 


one back stitch on one side 


Fig. 2.—Svir ror Boy rrom 10 ro 12 Years oxp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


and one on the opposite side of each petal, 
carrying the thread on the wrong side, by 
which means the flower is underlaid. The 
drawn-work border is worked on medium- 
sized linen with fine flax thread. For di- 
rections for working this border see de- 
scription of tidy on page 557 of Bazar No. 
35, Vol. XI. The border is edged with a 
batiste side-pleated ruffle two inches and a 
quarter wide, which is hem-stitched on the 
bottom. Having set on the border and the 
side-pleated ruffle as shown by the illustra- 
tion, cover the seams with embroidered 
points, and cut away the foundation uniler- 
neath the border on the wrong side. 


Serpentine Braid and Crochet 
Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 765. 


TuEsE edgings are worked with wide and 
narrow serpentine braid and with crochet 
cotton. For the edging Fig. 1 work on one 
side of a wide piece of braid with crochet 
cotton, No. 60, the 1st round, as follows: 6 
se. (single crochet) separated each by 4 ch. 
(chain stitch) at regular intervals on the 
next scallop of the braid. 2d round.—* 1 
sc. on the next 4 ch. in the preceding round, 
four times alternately 4 ch., 1 se. on the 
next 4 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round. 
—On the other side of the braid work x 1 
de. (double crochet) a quarter of an inch 
from the hollow on the next scallop of the 
braid, 3 ch., 2 de. separated by 3 ch. on the 
middle of the scallop, 3 ch., 1 de. a quarter 
of an inch from the next hollow on the 
same scallop, and repeat from *. 4th 
round.— + 1 de. on the third of the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 4 de. on 
the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
the following 3 ch., and repeat from *. 
5th round.—Always alternately 8 dc., the 
first two of which are worked on the 2 ch. 
before and the last two on the 2 ch. following 
the next 4 de., 2 ch. 6th round.—1 de. on 
each st. in the preceding round. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with crochet 
cotton, No. 40, as follows: lst round.—x 
15 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first of these, 27 sc. on the ring, 1 sl. 
on the first of the 27 sc., 13 sc. on the next 13 sc., and repeat from 
*. 2d round (on the side of the 1st round on which only one row 
of sc. has been worked).—1 dc. on the second following one of the 
12 sc., * three times alternately 5 ch., 1 de. on the third following 
st., not working off the upper veins of the last de., 1 dc. on the second 
se. of the following ring, working off the upper veins together with 
those of the preceding de., and repeat from *. 3d round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the middle of the next 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 4 ch. 4th 
round.—5 se. on every 4 ch. in the preced- 
ing round. 

For the edging Fig. 3 work with crochet 
cotton, No. 60, on one side of a piece of 
narrow serpentine braid, the Ist round, as 


No. IX., Figs. 51-60 
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Fig. 3.—Eventne Dress ror 
Youne Girt. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 4.—Evenine Dress ror Youne Girt. 
Back.—See Fig. 2.—[For pattern and 
description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 31-35. } 
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follows: 2 dc. separated by 4 ch. on every point of the 
braid. 2d round.— 1 sc. on the next 4 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 1 ch., 6 dc. separated each by 1 ch. on the 
next 4 ch., 1 ch., and repeat from x. 8d round.—»* 
1 sc. on the next ch. in the preceding round, six times 
alternately 8 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch., and repeat from 
x. 4th round (on the other side of the braid).—Al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next point of the braid, 
4ch. Sth round.—Always alternately 1 dc. on the sec- 
ond following st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 





A LUDICROUS SCENE. 


THERMOMETER 94 deg. in the shade. Loco,— 
Broadway. Dramatis persone,—An exceedingly 
fat person puffing like a steam-engine, and cling- 
ing to the arm of a small wiry gentleman whose 
face has become very red, either from the unusu- 
al exercise or the consciousness that a hundred 
eyes are looking at him with a ha-ha! in each 
pupil. Naughty boy: “I say, Charlie, pretty 
small tug to tow her in with that cargo.” Al- 
lan’s Anti-Fat will reduce the weight from two 
to five pounds per week. It is purely vegetable 
—nature’s own remedy for this diseased condi- 
tion. Procurable of your druggists.—[ Com. ] 





We think the American ladies of to-day are 
pre-eminent for the readiness with which they take 
up anything belonging to what is generally termed 
“fancy-work.” Crocheting and lace-making have 
been absorbing a large share of their attention 
lately, and certainly they have made great prog- 
ress in this direction. The late introduction 
of Macramé lace- making into this country has 
opened up a large field for them. This lace is 
splendidly adapted for lambrequins, mantel, and 
furniture trimmings, but its application for other 
purposes is endless and varied. The work is very 
fascinating, easy on the fingers, and not difficult 
to learn. Ladies can send to Messrs, Barsour 
Brorners, 134 Church Street, New York, for a 
book with illustrations and full instructions 
{price by mail 25 cents). They also manufac- 
ture the flax threads adapted for this beautiful 
work.—[ Com. ] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 

Scarcey any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[Com.] 





Sanatoca Springs 1x Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—[{Com.] 








A Favorrre Youru’s Parer.—The Youth's Compan- 
ton of Boston has steadily grown in public favor for 
more than fifty years, and is now one of the most 
admirably conducted papers in the country.—(Com.) 





Heanme Resroxenv.—Great invention by one who 
was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for particulars. 
J»o. Ganmore, Lock Box 905, Covington, Ky.—[Com.]} 








FLORILINE. 


6¢ [\LORILINE.”—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and planta, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The following will be forwarded by mail to any 
address on receipt of one dollar: 

One Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies? Set 
(pin and earrings), latest style; one pair 
Cameo Sleeve uttons to match; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
‘rhe above are all Electro-piated, and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. Address 

BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., Williamsburg, N. Y. 








A.SELIG, 


S13 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





and Colored Chenille Tape and Twist Frin 
loons, Marabout Trimmings, Or ts and Buttons, 
Berlin Zephyrs, Embroideries on Canvas, Silk, Velvet, 
and Kid, and all materiale for Needlework, all at the 
lowest prices. Fringes and Buttons made to order, to 
match any color, Special attention paid to Dress- 
makers’ orders. Samples sent. 


PATTERNS ON LINEN, 
Send 3c. stamp for prices, Sing], id by the Do: 
and Sample Pattern, to ee 
Mme, GURNEY & CO., P. 0. Box 3527. 











ESTABLISHED 1820. 


C.G.GUNTHER’S SONS 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Lone: Seal-Skin Sacgues, 


In all Qualities and Sizes, of English Dye. 


Fur-Lined Circulars, 
CLOAKS, AND WRAPS, 


From Paris, and of our own make. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, GENTS’ FURS, 
FUR ROBES, 
RUGS AND MATS. 


Large assortments, superior styles and make, and at 
Low Prices. 








IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical Lek agg sem and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


‘Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Of Pure Linen and of the finest Sheer, made for 
us by our Manufacturers abroad under our Special 


Instructions. 
P RE M IUM of our Unequalled Patterns 
on Linen to every purchaser 
of One Dollar and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. ff All 
Goods sent by Letter or Registered Package at our ex- 
pense of carriage. 8c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. ¥Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other Agents ; 
those representing themselves as such are FRAUDS. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Buxr’s Suors, and notice 
® the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Edwin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & CoO., 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special Agt's, 
for their Illustrated Cat- 
alogue and Price- List. 
Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 
ceive prompt at- 
tention. 




































CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 

Restores, Preserves, and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and endorsed by Mrs. Soorr Sippons, Ciara 
Lovise Ketioee, Lorra, Janausonrg, and hundreds 
of others. Contains nothing that wil! injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per 


bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 


% 





Novelty Baby Carriage 


Prices Reduced. 
CAN BE USED AS A CRADLE. 
Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 
Beware of Imitationa. 


PALM & FECHTELER’S 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT 








Art Amusements, 


No. 403 Broadway, N.Y. 


Decalcomanie, Mineral Decaleomanie, Porcelain Col- 
ors, Diaphanie, Serap- F 


Book Pictures, Fancy Cards, &c. 


W YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Keer your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S PATENT GRAVEL PAPER. For sale by drug- 
gists and cage dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. ¥. 















95 Chromo Cards, Cupids, Mottoes, Flowers, &., no 2 
alike, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Nasaau,N. Y. 


50 Perfamed Chromo and 8: e Cards, in case, 





nowflak 
name in Gold, 10c. Davivs & Co., Northford, Ct. 





L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 at 

THE COQUET—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. ae amg neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourning Goods, real silver and gold Back 
Combs and Daggers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $150 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 


expense. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Undergar- 
ments. These Fg keep 
ou real comfortable, and prevent 
neumonia or Rheumatism; are 
warranted to give satisfaction, 
and received the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians generally. Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 
Manufacturers, also, under the Andrus Patents. 


LITERARY. 


Artificial Flower Guide.—The manifold 
excellences of last season’s issue of the “ Artificial 
Flower Guide” extorted from us the warmest praise. 
We now find that even that splendid number was but 
an ordinary affair when compared with the publica- 
tion for this spring. 

Among its contents will be found articles upon “The 
Manufacture of Artificial Flowers,” ‘‘The Ostrich and 
its Feathers,” “‘ Bridal Flowers and their Significance,” 
“The Veil in the Bridal,” ‘‘ Bouquets for Table Orna- 
ments,” “‘ Baskets of Cut Flowers,” “Artificial Fruits,” 
&c., &c. Some of these are admirably written trea- 
tises, abounding in eloquent poetic quotations, and are 
as replete with information as their diction is graceful. 
From the rich stores of their genius the engraver and 
the poet have both made lavish contributions. Twenty- 
six finely engraved cuts adorn the various es—the 
whole constituting a work of such useful and pleasin 
qualities that we cannot see how any lady of taste pm | 
refinement, having once ome the owner of the 
“Guide,” could be induced to relinquish its posses- 
sion. Certainly every such lady should obtain a copy. 

It is a daring thing to say, but the cunning handi- 
work of man has at last eclipsed the glories of dame 
Nature herself—has made her an unwilling captive—in 
the productions of flowers and plants undistinguishable 
from the genuine, while at the same time approaching 
to imperishability, and needing no attention whatever. 

The “Guide” is published by the Parisian Flower 
Company, No. 28 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Price 20 cents.—Brooklyn Times, April 19th, 1878. 


LADIES PURCHASING CORSETS 


Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the old style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


MAGNIFICENT Rosewood 
Pianos, $125 to $1000! 
BEAUTIFUL Walnut Or- 
gans, $40 to $500. 
Guaranteed for 6 years. Sent free 
for examination. You take no risk. 
We pay all freights, if not found sat- 
isfactory. Illustrated Price-List mailed 


free,with 10,000 commendations from 


clergymen, professors, teachers, tun- 
ORG AN N ers, dealers, and the people. 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 


47 University Place, N. Y. 


“DOMESTIC” 
SO SIMPLE 


IT REQUIRES NOCAR 
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HOUSEKEEPERS !! 


A Postal Card sent us with your address will insure, 
sent free in return, our Illustrated Circulars of nice 
ames neem, big aeey oe PALMER & SKILTON, 
Manufacturers, 281 Pearl Street, New York. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in afew minutes, For sale by all Grocers. 





Pz AYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mousta: &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekwan St., New York. 





F. BOOSS & BRO, 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


449 BROADWAY AND 26 MERCER ST., 
Between Grand and Howard Sts., 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 


ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS. 
ALSO, 
HIGHEST AWARD AT 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES AND 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 
a received the Highest Medal at the recent 











PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Cexis 


pe 
oanted toh te break 





CORSET is the 
mother, 

For sale by all leading merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N.Y. ! 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAXATINE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfally flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and for the p ion, i di 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 4 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

isalso most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
Price 25 cts. per box. 


Sold by all Draggists or matied FREE on receipt of price by 
spas Diok & Co , 35 Wooster St., New York. Explanatory 


yee 
pla Wen 


SZ | 
BEST. 


S$ FHE 


Menurscron BRATTLEBORO 1 


Lisrary or Conaress, } 
Coryricat Orrior, WAsHINGTON. 

To wit: Br rr Rememuenrep that on the 23d day of 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 

HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By Jacos 

Assorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States sepecting copy- 
rights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


























In renewal for 14 years from October 16, 1875, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 


PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

A book containing a simple method for Piano or 
Organ (no notes used), whereby a person can at once 
learn all the chords and accompany themselves to any 
tane in the book, comprising 60 popular airs, or any 
song ever written. AILED ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. Address Munror Pusiisn- 
tne Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. Agents Wanted. 





ae. - Lote, 
7 

STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 

REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 

a Free to any person 
who will agree to pa: 

new h of Hair, Whiskers or Mustachee is ‘O- 

duced. Sanderson & Co., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10e. Crrvrow Bnos., Clintonville, Ct. 




















Novemser 30, 1878.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


Special Novelties will be added to the following de- 

artments: Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Joollens, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Millinery. 

Rich Lyons Black Silk, 70c., 75c., 85c., 95c., $1 00, 
up to $3 bo 7 yard. 

Colored Silks, 500 + pan will be offered this week 
at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50 


Ladies’ Cloaks, Moscow and Fur Beaver, at $4 50 to 
00. 


$35 
Ladies’ Circulars at $13 00 up. 
Fur-lined Silk Circulars, $35" 00 up. 


LADIES’ FURS. 
Mink Sets, $10 50 to $35 00. 
Alaska Seta, $5 00 to $15 00, 





Black and Colored Silk Velvets, $1 00 to $15 00 per 


yard. 
MILLINERY,. 
Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 
‘ y apace French Felts, all colors and shapes, 49c. 
0 T9c. 
Plumes, Feathers, Ponpons, Wings, Egrets, &c., at 
a great reduction. 





Black Dress Goods cheap. 
Black Merino, 50c. up, 
Black all-wool Cashmere, 50c. up. 





Kid Gloves, warranted to wear, only $1 00. 





Goods sent €.0.D. Orders solicited. 
Samples free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 


BLACK SILKS 


ATA 


SACRIFICE. 


WE CONTINUE THE SALE OF OUR %-INCH 
SATIN FINISH BLACK CACHEMIRE SILKS AT 


$2 00 PER YARD. 
Actually Reduced from $3 50. 


IN ADDITION WE OFFER 


200 Pieces BLACK and COLORED SILKS 
at $1 00 to $3 00 per yard, 
PURCHASED BY US AT THE RECENT GREAT 
AUCTION SALES. THE BEST VALUE WE HAVE 
KNOWN IN 40 YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 
NOVELTIES 


In Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich 
Feathers and Feather Trimmings, Bridal 
Appointments and Veils, Floral Garni- 
tures for Ball and Evening Cos- 
tumes, and Mourning Flow- 
ers in the most recher- 
che designs, 


“Arranged to Order.” 


JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS, filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a spe- 
cialty.”. To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Orders by mail receive special care. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide.” 


Mailed upon application. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place,N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk ping es, Gimps, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; a the new braid 
effecta in Fringes and Maribouts, A large and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo-horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our own importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored Mohair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE PRICES. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. P. 8.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. — 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 
Ssuaialee oh Asth- 


COMPOUND OXY@ 

J process, 
REMARKABLE CURES: pearecns 
REFER FER BY | PERMISSION Tor Be. Rev. 


epmond, xj Hoa, Wm. D . Kelley, Gen. 

















The new cure for 


4 Beary Bim UF ‘and others who 
nd been Targely ben hans 0 ‘ed by this treatment, 
SENT FREE! fcicsn be tea. 





7 AD Canvassers Wanted. Tilustrated | Catalogue 
free. Boston Noverty Co., Boston, Mass. 

65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 








REAL 
BRONZES 





Dragon Candlesticks, $2 95 per pair. 


Our assortment of Brass Goods, in Candelabra, 
Sconces, Card-Tables, Inkstands, Library Sets, &c., is 
now replete with the latest and most exquisite de- 
signs — our personal selection both in Paris and 
Vienna. 

Candlesticks from ¢1 50 per pair upwards. 





Special attention to mail orders. 
Remit by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, or 
Drafts on New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Winter Number of Ehrich’s “ Fashion Quar- 
terly ” is now ready, and will be mailed on the receipt 
of 15 cents. Annual subscription, 50 cents. 





Address all letters to 


EHRICH & CO,, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





Wuoresate Hovsr, 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East I4th St., 
NEW YORK, Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


FURS. FURS. 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts.,N.Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than any other house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to look equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Sacques, &e. 

ost free. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
N.Y.; 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P.O. Box 3527. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
TEE 
Eas 

MADE. 

Send for 

Circular to 

FOLDING CHAIR CO., NEW HAVEN, OT, 


9 of the Prettiest Cards 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. 


Rerat. Hover, 






















ou ever saw, with name, 
erp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


1 OO: Serap Pictures, 10c,!100 Transfer Pictures We.! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, 10c.!110 Perforated Mot- 
toes, 10¢.! 2 o—- Mottoes, 1bc.! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 
10c.}_ 1 Floral NTED, se, 10e.! All for Sec., postpaid. 
AGENTS wana D, Circulars with samples, 10c.! 
Stamps Taken! J. ZELL, B&ltimore Md., 
Headquarters for Dastaeas Seteen Frames, etc. 


50 Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
in gold or jet, 18e. sc. Electro Card Co., Northford, Ct. Ct. 


ane 


Standard Beane = Flavoring 


EXTRACTS 
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DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 

SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 

UMBRELLAS. o oO Fanoy Goons. 

SHAWLS. O O HOSIERY. 

suirs. O° 0 Laces. 
JONES 

x x 





PO ae Avenue 





Eighth Aveume | 





Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth ‘Street. 





= 





‘3 

JONES 
snoEs.-p o° si:ks. 
RIBBONS. “t3 ao” chorus. 
UNDERWEAR 9 O DOMESTICS. 
upnoistery. “5 A a CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy ¢ Goods, Glassware, Crc Cusciery, Silverware, are, &c. 
—_ 

Now opening, an immense stock 
oft Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samplesand 
Catalogues sent free. 


AITKEN, SON 
& CO. 


Broadway, cor. 18th St. 


WILL SHOW 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
WINTER BONNETS 


After Wednesday, November 6. 


A GOLD MEDAL 


has been awarded at the Paris Exhibition of 


1878 to 
CLARK’S 


Che Pe. 1. 


Best SIX-CORD SPOOL COTTON. It is cele- 
brated for being STRONG, ELASTIC, and of 
UNIFORM STRENGTH. It has been award- 
ed MEDALS at the great Expositions, from 
the first at Paris, in 1855, to the Centennial 
at Philadelphia in 1876. In this country 
CLARK’S O. N. T. SPOOL COTTON is widely 
known in all sections for its Superior Excel- 
lence in Machine and Hand Sewing. Their 
Mills at Newark, N.J.,and Paisley, Scotland, 
are the largest and most complete in the 
world. The entire process of manufacture 
is conducted under the most complete and 
careful supervision, and they claim for their 
American production at least an equal merit 
to that produced in Paisley Mills. As 


NO GRAND PRIZES were awarded 
at Paris for SPOOL Cotton, 


they are glad to announce to the American 
Public that they have been awarded a GOLD 
MEDAL, being the highest award given for 
Six-Cord Spool Cotton. 


George A. Clark & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS, 


400 Broadway, New York. 











RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 
manufacture, and the disagreeable odor pe- 
culiar to same, frequently causing sickness, effectu- 


ally removed, and old cra 
to look equal to new, and to withstand dampness 
and sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER a year FREK 
with 50 ted Gold Leaf Cards, 
in GEM case, 25 cts. Kagie Printing Co. » Springfield, Mass, 


EW YEAR CARDS. 25 Engraved, 10c. ¢. 25 Chromo, 
10c. 25 Scroll,10c. 25 Demon,10c. All for 25c., 
with 1 name. L 1. ‘CARD | co., Box 12, Brooklyn, N. -Y. 


BURNETT’s 


ERAGRAW? 
lasting A(@ Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 


, veils, folds, &c., made 


























Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named below will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 











Vol. X. 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

SE CE IE 6 de cearescccccdedencchs ss No. 21 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. * = 
RRs We RAE Fs cnet 6058s x veces ssioroce ~ 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 

Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 

Yoke Dress with Piéated Back (for girl from 

DOB PO iano civicc svc cent sedencdsntess ball, 





CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 





Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 42 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 

TERING, 6.0 vc conc cccesecscccceccesesdscenessesoe ‘ 42 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt...... “4 
CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. * 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 

Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 

Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 

Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 

WR iccnnedesncccdebatndnqntucdsscsegtsneasse “« 47 


CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 


Girth. oc cesc ccccccvcccccccccccece. cosccccces “ 4 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............-...-.5 “ 51 
Vol. XI. 
PLASTRON WRAPPER. ..........ccccceecees “9 


LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE 
Scarf. . 
CUTAW AY COAT WIT H VEST, “Sheath Over- 


DRESS with 





skirt, and Walking Skirt.............cs.ee0 7% 
LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 

Is Gb; oda side 50 ds cccacegaiancdédeonet bl 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 

Re vat ddendgeeeedevts sievanceccncsWhnnee =. § 


POMPADOUR PRINCESSE 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT 


DRESS .. ~\iee 
Cutaway Jacket, 





Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)...... “= 2 
CLOSE- FITTING JACKET, Long Dray uped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... at 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

SU WE Gian ccvcccceccccucsvaneccnees “7 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

IN ao dks hanes ee ccccudstess deudddhnceeeh “ 15 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 

ye "eee ee * 16 
LADY'S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 

Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 


and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina 

tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 

Haegae Wigwe- Treas 20. ccccccccccccccescses ett 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 

Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 











RG RSe rR seacerenacescececacccusseessesacs 7a 
SACQUE WRAPPER....... ae, 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-s 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt a, 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt......... “ 21 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Searf....... “ 21 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt wi 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt. ~~ “ee 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. * 


DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt................... “= 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 
Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 
Blouse, and Knickerbockers (for boys from 


GEG D SONNE GO oc cisnivcccs ccc cccsccaeae ~ 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 
BEE NE ocr nsnccasccantycaveseknennavad “ 2 


MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 


Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... a 
PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. .................... 2 


INFANT'S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
MI Keteuscocudenssackakesdectaceevewhsvad “ 39 

INFANT’S WARDROBE: 





Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 

Folded Apron with Shaw! Back, and Demi- 

po ee Oe re “ 35 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 

troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 

WI FRc ca cscucacctccscsewsscctecicccesecé <-e 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 

WR, GRIN oes ccvsccccccccsceccecocessece “ 39 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over - Skirt, 

and Short, Round Skirt................0.6- ae 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 

away Coat with Vest ......ccccccccccsscccce 7 @ 


CHILD’S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 








WI Ws cain ccdecncccessdcdcncdsiescnwe “ 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Ponf........ ‘* 45 
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FACETLZ. 

Tur old lady's translation of “ chest of drawers” by 
poitrine de calecon has been surpassed during the late 
influx of English tourists bent upon doing the lions of 
Paris as well as visiting the Exhibition. The proverbial 
English group, composed of paterfamilias (a portly gen- 
tleman), his wife (a tall, thin woman), and his daughter 
(a fashionably dressed young lady), were visiting the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame. In one of the chapels of the 
choir they were shown the monument erected to the 
memory Of the Archbishop of Paris, who was killed on 
the barricades of the Faubourg St. Antoine as be was 
endeavoring to put an end to the bloodshed. The 
archbishop is represented as lying mortally wounded 
on the barricade, his hand holds aloft an olive branch, 
and his last words are carved above : “ Puisse mon sang 
étre le dernier versé.”. The guide had just read these 
words aloud in a solemn voice. 

**What is the pas of this?” asked P. F., and 
Mrs. P. F. looked also inquiringly at the daughter, 
who, having learned French at school, was supposed 
to understand it. She began slowly: 

“ Puisse, ‘ the power ;’ mon sang, ‘ of my song ;’” and 
then, with a boldness that did her infinite credit, she 
finished up, “ étre le dernier versé, ‘is in the last verse.’ 
Oh yes, father; that has to do with the song of the 
dying swan !” ae ig 

UNEXPECTED GRATUITY. 

Waiter. “ Beg pardon, Sir, but I think yon’ve made 
amistake. This is a penny.” 

Ovv Gent <pomey “Oh dear, no, not at all—not 
atall. 1 never give less.” 

a 

After the bark of a dog take bis bite, and if that does 
not give tone to the system, we don’t know what will. 

cietnalalehdrimanciatatns 


A man going out of a fashionable place of worship 
was heard to make the remark: “‘I brought a Bible 
with me, so that I might turn down the passages that 
might be referred to in the sermon, but I find I have 
bronght the wrong book, for a dictionary would have 
been of more use to me.” 

- —_——._ 
A Nuprrat Trxn—When husband and wife have both 
married for money, and neither has got any. 
quenquypememe 
Srraner.—Miss Flirtington says she bas one ardent 
admirer who is so awfully hard up that he can not 
even pay his addresses to ber. 
eee 
Some one has suggested that if the inventor of the 
phonograph would bring out a little machine to be at- 
tached to the front-door, which would say, when the 
landlord called for the rent, “‘ Come again next month,” 
it would have a good sale. So it would; and if he 
wanted a name for it he might call it the postpono- 
graph. 
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NECESSITY HAS NO LAW. 
Parson (sternly). “ How could you come to church 
to be married to a man in anch a state as that 2?” 
Bue (weeping). “It wasn’t my fault, Sir. I never 
can get him to come when he’s sober.” 


cheats avamees 
“I don’t see how there ever came to be so many 
words in the world !” exclaimed a girl who was study- 
ing ber spelling lesson. 
td y, sis,” eaid her brother, “they come through 
folks quarrelling. Then, you know, one word always 
brings on another.” 


YOUTHFUL ECONOMY. 
Seven-year-o.p Amy (to her brother Fred). “‘ Fwed, 
how much do you pay to go down town every day ?” 
Frep (who goes down by elevated road and comes back 
by horse-car). “ Well, if you must know, I pay ten cents 
to go there and five cents to come back.” 

Amy (after a pause). “ Fwed, if I was you I should 
always come back.” 
NEW FORM OF RIVALRY. 

Janet. “ Mamma dear, what time in the day was I 
born ?” 

Mamma. “ At two o'clock in the morning.” 

Jaox. “And what time was I born ?” 

Mama. “ Not until eight o'clock.” 

Janet. “Ah, my birthday is longer than yours, 

ck.” 











Jack. “‘ What's the use of being born before it's time 
to get up?” : 
VERY BAD STATE OF THINGS INDEED. 

Fiest Burourr’s Boy (log.). “1 say, Bill, how's the 
old pony gettin’ on ?” 

Ssconp Drrro, ‘Oh, he's gettin’ very stiff; he can’t 
do a mile in less than five minutes now, and he doesn’t 
make the people at the crossin's run like he used; why, 
he’s never run over any one for nearly six months!” 

Finst Boy (with great animation). “ By Juv, you'll 
have to have a change, then!” 
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Sensitive Youtu. “ By Jove! but she is beautiful ! 


I never felt the curse of poverty till now.” 





{ NovemBer 30, 1878. 


Being constantly busy, a worthy advocate hit upon 
the brilliant device, when any one knocked, of open- 
ing the door and saying he was not in. The ingenious 
plan succeeded wonderfully for a while, till along came 
a client who knew him, 

“What ?” said the client, “you say Mr. L—— is not 
in. ‘Why, you’re Mr. L—.” 

“That's the way with you people,” said the worthy 
lawyer, in disgust. “If a chit of a servant-girl had 
said I wasn’t in, Fach have believed her quickly 
enough ; but when I tell you, you won’t take my word,” 

—_—~———_ 


A Nevada politician was elected on the merits of a 
~~ speech. All he said was, “ Fellow-countrymen, 
follow me to yonder refreshment saloon.” 

a 


Somrraine tn THAT.—Poor little Tom Harduppe says 
he always gives Mrs. H. her own way, because it is the 
only thing he has to give her. 
—_—.—_—_—_ 
THE BLACKBERRY. 


Prejudice against the black seems to be invincible ; 
but before the end of this lecture the moralist hopes to 
rub a piece of this prejudice out. The negro has never 
been truly forgiven for being black, and never will be 
till the Ethiopian changes his unpopular skin. Still, 
something has been done for the black man. But pray 
what has ever been done for the poor uninstructed 
blackberry ? It has not merely been neglected, but 
ill-treated, particularly by the learned in green things. 
See how the blackberry is il)-treated in a cyclopedia. 
On consulting one about “ Blackberry,” it contemptu- 
ously directs you down below to ring the area bell, re- 
marking, ‘‘ See Bramble.” And having seen Bramble 
on the question, you find the blackberry ignominious- 
ly passed over as being “‘ too well known for descri 
tion,” just as a constable might speak of the dear old 
vagabond, on his 1878th appearance, as being much too 
** well known to the police” for apprehension. But to 
show the gtten of the cyclopedia’s excuse for ig- 
noring the blackberry because of its popularity, is it 
not rather the custom of all the papers to give special 

wrominence to reporting the best-known individuals ? 
This can not, then, be the true reason for refusing to 
report so well known an individual as the blackberry. 
The cause is deeper to seek; it is the cause Othello 
meant when, looking at his black face in the glass, he 
said, ‘It is the cause ;” it is the insurmountable preju- 
dice against the black; the instinctive dislike for the 
negro ; the disgust for the black beetle. 

The blackberry is anyhow a vast improvement on 
the negro man. It is not lazy; it does not waste its 
time on negro hymns and banjoes ; it works without 
a whip. Poor though it be, the blackberry is the most 
independently generous of fruits, doing business en- 
tirely from disinterested public motives, offering its 
productions positively without charge to all passers-by, 
and not even asking for any attention in return. It 
freely sheds its blood for the people’s pnddings, jams, 
and wine—the best wine made from native fruit. Not 
a penny has ever been spent upon it; it is entirely 
self-educated ; and, notwithstanding all the money 
squandered on the culture of the raspberry, that pam- 
pered stick has never succeeded in rivalling the poor, 
self-taught, modest vagrant of the hedges. Of course 
the blackberry, being so generous, will never be so rich 
as the raspberry ; but then it is much more industrious 
and respectable. 

Just as we soothe the susceptibility of the black 
man by comes him “‘a person of color,” so the civil 
way to describe a blackberry is to speak of it as “a 
berry of color.” Besides, the blackberry is not near! 
so black as the black man, nor is he black from his 
birth, like the black man. in his youth the blackber- 
ry is green, like all good youths; as time advances he 
reddens, like proper folk, with the fire of ambition ; 
and at last his head turns—not black with rage, as is 
generally supposed, but—white with age. e say 
white, and we mean white, and will prove white. Let 
unscrupulous writers make it their horrid business 
to blacken the blackberry; but be it ours to white- 
wash that esteemed berry at any vegetable moral cost. 

The thing bas been done in the case of nearly all our 
old favorite villains in history. Black is white. e 
common foolish idea to the contrary must and shall 7 
be exploded once for all. Let us approach the con- 
sideration of this subject in a calm spirit of inquiry. 
“Bleach” is undoubtedly the same word as “ black,” 
yet to bleach means to whiten. The. old Fren 
blanc” and “ blac” are the same word, which in stil) 
older times were written and spelled alike, with the 
sole difference of an accent; thus “‘ blac” is black, and 
* blac” is white, Q.E.D.—Corollary : White being blank 
(“blane”), and blank being black (‘‘ blac”), it follows 
that black and white are both one another, the white 
blank being black, and the black blank white, and both 
black and white no color at all, but simply double 
blank. This is blank certainty. Besides the moral 
good this whitewashing will do to the blackberry, it 
may be profitably used for the comfort of all “ colored 
persons,” who can thus take home to themselves the 
consolation that black and white dey all same ting— 
glory be! 
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